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THE WILLIAMS G&G ROGERS 
COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Are more widely used in the Commercial Departments of High Schools 


than any other Series. 
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MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 


Some prominent features of the work 





1. The pupil at the outset is thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of bookkeeping by 
the easy step-by-step illustrative method. 


2. The instructions to the pupil are so full 
and explicit that he cannot fail to perform the 
work understandingly and with little or no 
assistance from the teacher. 


3. Special emphasis is placed from the 
very start on good penmanship, and on 
accuracy, neatness, and order. 

4. Varied price lists are introduced early 
in the work, and are continued throughout 
the larger part of the course. These assist 
greatly in cultivating accuracy and self-reli- 
ance in the pupil. 


5. The incoming vouchers are facsimiles 
of model business papers, and the handsom- 
est that have ever been published for school 
purposes. 

6. The vouchers come to the pupil in 
instalments, so that he cannot go over the 
work faster than he should, nor fail to do any 
part of it without the teacher being aware of 
the fact. 

7. The style of penmanship in the 
vouchers is uniform with that in the text- 
book. 

8. The work is published in three forms, 
viz.: Introductory Course, Advanced Course, 
and Complete Course, thus adapting it to 
all grades. 





MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 


A brief, practical course in Banking, with vouchers. May be 
used with any booKKeeping system. 
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——— and Smith’s Writing in Eng- 
is 

Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 
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mar 
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How Docs the Lead 
Get Into the Pencil? 





This has puzzled a great many, but if you would like to 
know, so that you can explain it to a class, send us this 
advertisement together with your name and address and we 
will send you a little book that tells the whole story. The 
process of manufacture is not the result of an inspiration, 
but the product of much care, thought, and skilful manipu- 


lation. 


If you are a teacher we will, in addition to the book, 
send you samples of our pencils so you can try them in 
your school and see how useful they are in the many kinds 


of educational work. 
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Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Educational System of Japan 


At the present moment the interest of the so-called 
civilized world in Japan, a country which two generations 
ago was unknown and closed to foreigners, is intense. 
In that period of time, almost infinitesimal as the age of 
the nations is reckoned, this eastern country has rushed 
from antiquity to an extremely up-to-date existence. 
Now she may be truthfully described as the most modern 
and progressive among nations. There is a new Japan, 
but it is a strange country, combining a progressive and 
a profoundly medieval spirit. The ruling classes have 
more than assimilated western ideas, they have made 
them their own, and have already molded many of the 
people along western lines. 

What is the secret of this evolution or renaissance? 
The answer is that it lies in the compulsory system of 
education which has existed in the country for some 
thirty years. Taking the situation between Japan and 
Russia, even here education is at the bottom, for the 
moral education given in the schools makes the children 
the self-confident men who are ready to fight or to make 
peace with the most powerful modern nations. The 
whole of Japan’s progress can be traced back to the sys- 
tem of education. 

The country has a modern system of education which 
compares favorably with the educational system any- 
where. This has been developed under the di- 
rection of a minister of education who is responsible 
only to the mikado. The present incumbent is Baron 
Kikuchi Dairoku. He has charge of the whole devart- 
ment of education, which is divided into bureaus, each 
with its own head. Among the sub-departmentsare the 
bureaus of superintendence, general school affairs, spe- 
cial school affairs, technical education, and school hy- 
giene. In addition there is a superior council of educa- 
tion which meets once a year to discuss subjects sub- 
mitted by the minister of education. 

As said before, education thruout the kingdom is com- 
pulsory, and this includes boys and girls alike. Accord- 
ing to the last annual report of the department, which is 
a model for similar western documents, there are in the 
empire 29,335 schools, 110,104 teachers, and 5,265,006 
pupils. These are maintained ata cost of 42,584,194 
yen, or about the same number of dollars. 

As already indicated the Japanese educational system 
is most complete, but to the average person it comes as 
a shock to learn that the first step in the system is the 
kindergarten. There are 354 kindergartens in the coun- 
try, with 665 teachers, and 23,507 children. Most of the 
kindergartens exist in connection with the normal or 
elementary schools. The children are received as young 
as the age of three, and up to the age of admission to 
the ordinary elementary schools. The subjects em- 
ployed in the work tconsist of games, singing, conversa- 
tion, and hand work. 


Elementary Schools. 


But the elementary schools are the most important 
part of the system. There are 27,010 schools, 102,700 
teachers, and 4.980,604 pupils under this part of the de- 
partment of education. These schools are divided into 
ordinary.elementary and higher elementary courses. The 
ordinary elementary course extends over four years, and 
the higher course over two, three, or fouryears. In the 


ordinary elementary schools, the subjects include mor- 
als, the Japanese language, arithmetic, and gymnastics. 
Drawing, singing, and manual work may be added ac- 
cording to circumstances, and for girls, sewing. In the 
higher elementary schouls the pupils study morals, the 
Japanese language, arithmetic, Japanese history, geog- 
raphy, science, drawing, singing, gymnastics, and the 
girls sewing. If the course is but two years, singing and 
science may be omitted, and manual training added. In 
a three years’ course agriculture, commerce, or manual 
training may be added, and in a four years’ course the 
English language may be introduced. 

As in this country, the elementary schools are often 
overcrowded and the department has to use great energy 
to keep up with the demands. 


Training of Teachers. 


As is natural in a country where educational work is 
of such recent birth, there is great difficulty in securing 
teachers. Strenuous efforts have been made for the 
purpose of meeting this deficiency, by erecting additional 
buildings for normal schools, increasing the number of 
pupils, establishing training courses in connection with 
normal schools or institutes for teachers, affording facili- 
ties for tests for licenses, and according liberal treat- 
ment to teachers. However, all these efforts have proved 
inadequate and there is a deficiency of from 30,000 to 
40,000 teachers each year. The salaries of teachers ap- 
pear lowtous. In the higher elementary schools the 
salaries range from $14 to $20 a month. In the ordi- 
— the average monthly salary ranges from $8 
to ' 

But the Japanese have not been content to stop with 
organizing a system of elementary education. We find 
a complete system of higher education of all kinds. 
There are technical schools, professional schools, two 
universities, normal schools, and high schools both for 
boys and girls. 

Ordinary normal schools are numerous, there being 
fifty-four in all, with 1,02 instructors and 17,982 stu- 
dents. The course extends over four years for boys and 
three years for girls. Each normal school has an ele- 
mentary schoo] connected with it for training in the 
methods of instruction. The course of study includes 
the simpler normal courses, preparatory courses, training 
courses for elementary teachers, and training courses for 
kindergarten conductors. 

Above these ordinary normal schools are two higher 
normal schools, one for men, the other for women. The 
men study physics, chemistry, zoology, and botany, agri- 
culture and geography, the Japanese language and Chin- 
ese literature, the English language and mathematics. 
The women study about the same subjects, but house- 
hold management is also taught. 

Connected with these higher normal schools is the 
Tokyo educational museum. This is organized into three 
departments. The first contains a collection of articles 
bearing on home education and kindergartens, as well as 
elementary schools, together with exhibits of children’s 
work. The second comprises a collection of apparatus, 
instruments, specimens, and charts for instruction in 
physics, mathematics, astronomy, geography, chemistry, 
zoology, physiology, and botany. Inthe third depart- 
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ment there is a collection of apparatus and instruments 
connected with technical education, together with work 
done by pupils, besides apparatus relating to drawings. 
music, and gymnastics. A reading room is provided 
where school books and charts, useful books of reference 
for teachers, and educational magazines are collected. 


Secondary Schools. 


Corresponding to our secondary schools Japan has the 
middle schools. These are open to students over twelve 
years of age and include a course of five or six years. 
Such schools are for the middle classes generally, and 
furnish the students for the higher institutions and 
army, navy, and government office holders. 

The “ Higher Schools” are simply preparatory schools 
for the universities. They also give instruction in art, 
law, and technical engineering. English, French, and 
German are taught. Both the middle and higher schools 
are for pupils who can pay tuition. 

Japan has two universities, the Imperial university of 
Tokio and the one at Kioto. The University of Tokio 
consists of the university hall and six colleges of law, 
medicine, engineering, literature, science, and agricul- 
ture. The subjects of the courses show the broad scope 
of the work. They are as follows: Law, politics, medi- 
cine, pharmacy, civil, mechanical, and electrical engin- 
eering, naval architecture, technology of arms, architec- 
ture, applied chemistry, technology of explosives, mining 
and metallurgy, philosophy, Japanese literature and his- 
tory, Chinese literature and history, English philology 
and literature, German and French literature, mathema- 
tics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, 
geology, agriculture and forestry, and veterinary sci- 
ence. Connected with the university are the Tokio 
Astronomical observatory, a botanical garden, a seismo- 
logical observatory, and a marine laboratory. 

In addition to the university there are several special 
schools, including schools of medicine, foreign languages, 
fine arts, and music. There are six government techni- 
cal schools which give instruction in engineering, agri- 
culture, and commerce. 

These facts show the complete organization of the 
school system and give some idea of the courses of study. 
Advanced as the Japanese are on this side they have 
neglected none of the refinements of education. A board 
on school hygiene has been organized, and special physi- 
cians have been appointed to inspect the schools. Al- 
most all public schools are provided with school physi- 
cians. The licensing of teachers has been carefully or- 
ganized and examinations are held at stated intervals. 
Pensions are given retired teachers, and the families of 
deceased teachers are provided with pensions. 

The Japanese have their educational associations and 
teachers’ institutes. Educational societies discuss sub- 
jects, compile school books, investigate subjects of edu- 
cational interest, and sometimes found schools. Several 
societies have compiled school books, a function which 
few American organizations of the same character would 
care to attempt. 

The institutes are almost identical with our own, and 
last from two weeks toa month. Some of the subjects 
taken up in this way are agriculture, industrial instruc- 
tion, the science of education, law, political economy, 
the Japanese language and Chinese literature, school 
architecture, music, science, domestic economy, English, 
history, natural history, mathematics, and common gym- 
nastics. 

The department of education gives the greatest care 
to the examination of charts and school books. No book 
can be approved unless it has the governmental approval. 
In 1901, to show the extent of this work, 2,387 volumes 
were examined. But in its efforts to secure good text- 
books the government does not stop with examination; 
it revises and publishes suitable booksitself. The books 
published in 1901 included a “Text-Book on Morals,” a 
set of school readers, and “ Hints on Elementary Instruc- 
tion in Aquatie Productions.” In addition several books 
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of reference were prepared, including, ‘Female Educa- 
tion in France, England, the United States, and Ger- 
many,” “ Treatises on Technical Education,” “The Uni- 
versity Systems of Europe,” and “ Laws and Regulations 
of the German Universities.” 

The teaching of morals is the first object of study in 
the elementary school. But the teaching is of a non- 
religious character. It is required that the schools 
inculcate virtue and lead the pupils toa realization of 
the practical duties of natural morality. The course of 
study says that the great principles of natural morality 
are to be taught in the spirit of the following manifesto: 

“Our ancestors have given the state broad founda- 
tions in which the virtues were deeply implanted; and 
our subjects, by the unanimity of their great loyalty and 
their filial affection, have practiced them with perfect 
obedience thru all the ages. Such is the essence of the 
national policy, and such also the true principle of our 
system of education. You, our well-beloved subjects, 
must be devoted sons, affectionate brothers, loving hus- 
bands and wives, and faithful friends. Conduct your- 
selves with modesty and be kind toall. Develop your 
intellectual faculties, perfect your characters by amassing 
knowledge and acquiring a profession. Work also for 
the public interest, devote yourselves to public affairs. 
Respect the constitution, obey the laws of the country, 
and in case of necessity sacrifice yourselves with a willing 
heart to the public good. 

“Give also a hearty support to Our Imperial Dynasty, 
eternal as the universe. Then you will not only be Our 
very loyal subjects, but you will be able to demonstrate 
the noble character of your ancestors. 

“Such is the testament left us by Our Ancestors and 
it must likewise be observed by their descendants and 
subjects. These principles are perfect—for all time and 
of a universal upplication. It is Our desire to keep them 
in Our heart in common accord with you, Our subjects, 
to the end that we may ever possess these virtues.” 


BP 


Experiments with electric currents on the brain of liv- 
ing subjects have been performed successfully by a Pari- 
sian scientist. It has been proved that the brain is the 
best conductor of electricity in the human body, having 
about 3,000 times the conductivity of a muscle. When 
a current is passed from one ear to the other, the sen- 
sation of giddiness is produced, and objects appear to 
revolve in the same direction as the current flows. When 
the electrodes are placed on the forehead and neck the 
effects are often beneficial and with mild currents per- 
fectly innocuous. When electricity is used to produce 
sleep the first noticeable effect is the loss of the faculty 
of speech, followed by the loss of the motor faculties. 
Under ordinary conditions there is no affection of the 
respiration or the pulse unless the current is increased, 
and then it may cease. 

PIN 
Post Check Currency. 

The advocates of the Post Check plan are working 
vigorously for the passage of their bill by the present 
Congress. Their contention is that the money order 
system is maintained at a distinct Joss to the govern- 
ment; that it is complicated, cumbersome, and unprofita- 
ble, and that these drawbacks will increase proportion- 
ately to the country’s expansion in population and 
wealth. The space now required for the clerical force 
to audit the money orders and for their storage after 
they have been audited is nearly one-half of the post- 
office department building. A few years hence a sepa- 
rate building will be needed for this service alone. 

As a supplement to the money order system, the Post 
Check would thus mean: A vast saving to the govern- 
ment in expense and valuable space; additional revenue, 
from the stamps attached to Post Checks, and from the 
increased transactions by mail; a safe, simple, and uni- 
versally accessible means of sending money by mail for 
all our people. 
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The Professional and Financial Side 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York. 





The Psychological Moment. 


Almost every educational exchange that comes to this 
office is flavured with salary agitation. Financial reform 
is now becoming a living question. The daily press is 
taking it up. President Eliot has written a book on it. 
Undergraduates are writing theses on the salaries of 
teachers. Here is a good trumpet blast from The Teach- 
ers’ Outlook, of New Orleans, La.: 


If ever there was a time when it was necessary that the 
whole corps of teachers of New Orleans should stand firm, 
united in purpose, of one accord, steadfast in the faith, and 
earnest in the doing, that time is now. Victory has never 
crowned the banners of a straggling, disunited host; nor 
will it now or ever. Itis yet fresh in the minds of teachers, 
the victory won by their united forces in securing pay for 
service rendered in the schools well-nigh twenty years ago. 
Success was possible then only because the effort was made 
by a united body, in whose union there was strength. 

The teachers of to-day, of city and state, need just as 
urgently to cement their interests, to become of one accord. 
All over the country has gone up the cry for better schools, 
which can be possible only as the result of better teaching. 
Better teaching cannot be had until the remuneration of the 
teacher makes it possible for him to attain nearer to those 
ideals of culture and of higher living than is now possible to 
him. With the wolf at the door ideals vanish, and effort 
centers upon expediency. 

Much has been done, in our own city and state, looking 
toward the material improvement of the physical conditions 
of the schools. There are better buildings, more comfort- 
able furniture, greater attention to sanitary and hygienic 
surroundings; the curricula have been revised and added to, 
with the end in view of enriching the course of study, and 
giving to school education a broader and finer scope than it 

ad known. But little has been done for the teacher. He 
has not asked, he has not demanded it, and until in the force 
of numbers he makes that demand, in such fashion as may 
be felt, naught will be done for the teacher. 
he teacher has a right to a living wage; he spends years 
of his life in preparation, he gives the best of his thought, 
of his moral as well as intellectual and physical power, for 
almost a pittance. But the personal plea is not the one 
which will prove of much avail. Let the teachersstand as a 
unit for better schools, and for better salaries as prerequi- 
sites to better schools. Let. them organize for the work. 
The public will donothing for the teacher until it has learned 
that it is for the public’s own good sotodo. Then let the 
watchword be Organize! — round the standard, help 
with all your might and main. Give to the cause, largely of 
your labor and enthusiastic co-operation, of your means but 
a trifle. Respond to the call for membership in your asso- 
ciations, which stand before the public as yourselves in or- 
ganized existence. Put ona bold, brave face, stand firm, 
and the tide of success will sweep on and on. 


If anything practical is to be done to improve educa- 
tion, teachers must do it. If it is to be done ever, now 
is the opportune time. 





Credit for New York Salaries. 


In those little memory gems that Winship puts on the 
editorial page of his paper he said I ought to be a happy 
man, because to me more than to anyone else was due 
the salary schedules of New York city. When Tom 
Boyce introduced me to a Milwaukee audience he said, 
“This is the man that made New York teachers the best 
paid in the world.” These two statements have broken 
my sleep. The truth about New York salaries is much 
less flattering to me. Dr. William Ettinger, Miss Kath- 
erine Blake, Mr. Magnus Gross, Mr. George Chatfield, 
Mr. James Sheppard, Mr Cecil Kidd, Mr. John Conroy, 
and a number of other Manhattan teachers did the pio- 
neer work in old New York. Mr. John Haaren, Mr. O. 
D. Clark, Mrs. Emma F. Pettingill, Miss Ruth Gran- 
ger, Mr. Harrv Towle, Mr. Sidney Walmsley, and other 
Brooklyn teachers did the same kind of work across the 
river. Senator John Ahearn originated the first and 
parent bill in. conference with these teachers. Mr. Bird 
S. Coler’s opposition to the Ahearn Jaw resulted in the 
present modified Davis law, which has more Ahearn in 
it than anything else. 


The teachers mentioned above were the leaders in cre- 
ating sentiment for this law. City Supt. William H. 
Maxwell was its most effective supporter before the pub- 
lic and the legislature. President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia, was in conference with the governor at 
that executive’s invitation three days. He defended it. 
Theodore Roosevelt signed it. 

I had as much to do with New York’s salary reform 
as Amerigo Vespucci had to do with the discovery of 
America. After the work was done and the laborers 
had seated themselves in the shade of the sheltering 
palm to cool their fervid brows I began telling what had 
been accomplished and how it was done. Along 
comes Winship and Boyce in the glad enthusiasm of ig- 
norance to give to the one who has made the most noise 
the palm that belongs to the silent workers who have 
borne the brunt of the struggle. 

This reminds me of a quotation Brooklyn’s philosopher 
schoolmaster, the late John Gallagher,used to offer as com- 
coming from the book of Mormon: “But as for him that 
bloweth not his own horn, his horn shall not be blown.” 


The Winnipeg Schedule of Salaries. 


(From The Educational Monthly of Canada.) 

(a) Collegiate institute. The minimum salary of the 
principal of the Collegiate institute shall be $2,200 per 
annum, with increase of $100 per annum until the max- 
imum salary of $2,400 is attained. 

(b) Male assistants—I1st year, $1,200; 2nd year, $1,- 
250; 3rd year, $1,800; 4th year, $1,850; 5th year, 
$1,400; 6th year, $1,500; 7th year, $1,600; 8th year, 
$1,700; 9th and subsequent years, $1,800. 

(c) Female assistants—lst year, $1,000; 2nd year, 
$1,025; 3d year, $1,050; 4th year, $1,075; 5th and 
subsequent years, $1,100. 

(d) Primary department—The salaries of male princi- 
pals in charge of schools of up to 12 rooms, inclusive, 
shall be as follows: 1st year, $1,200; 2nd year, $1,250; 
3rd year, $1,300; 4th year, $1,850; 5th year, $1,400; 
6th year, $1,500; 7th year, $1,600; 8th year, $1,700; 
9th and subsequent years, $1,800. 

Male principals in charge of schools of 16 rooms and 
upwards shall receive the maximum salary of $2,000 per 
annum. 

(e) The salaries of ladies now in charge of certain 
schools as principal, shall be as follows: Argyle school, 
$1,000 per annum; Machray school, $1,000; Albert 
school, $825; Fort Rouge school, $775; Wellington 
school, $725. 

(f) Grade teachers who have not had experience in 
teaching, equivalent, in the opinion of the school manage- 
ment committee, to one year’s service in the schools of 
the city, shall receive salaries at the rate of $400 per 
annum during the first year of their engagement. This 
year of probationary service shall not be considered as 
advancing their time in the schedule of salaries for 
grade teachers. 

Other grade teachers in the public schools shall be 
paid according to the following schedule: 

Grade 1, 2, 3 and 4—1st year, $500; 2nd, $525; 3rd, 
$550; 4th, $575; 5th, $585; 6th, $600; 7th, $615; &th, 
$630; 9th, $645; 10th, $660; 11th, $675. 

Grade 5—I1st year, $550; 2nd, $575; 8rd, $600; 4th, 
$625; 5th, $635; 6th, $650; 7th, $665; 8th, $680; 9th, 
$695; 10th, $710; 11th, $725. 

Grade 6—1st year, $575; 2nd, $600; 3rd, $625; 4th, 
$650; 5th, $660; 6th, $675; 7th, $690; 8th, $705; 9th, 
$720; 10th, $735; 11th, $750. 

Grade 7— 1st year, $600; 2nd, $625; 3rd, $650; 4th, 
$675 5th, $685: 6th, $700; 7th, $715; 8th, $730; 9th, 
$745; 10th, $760; 11th, $775. 
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Grade 8—1st year, $675; 2nd, $700; 3rd, $725; 4th, 
$750; 5th, $760; 6th, $775; 7th, $790; 8th, $805; 9th, 
$820; 10th, $835; 11th, $850. 

(g) The salaries of supervisors and special teachers 
shall be as fixed from time to time by resolution of the 
board. The salary of the director of sewing to be at the 
rate allowed for grade 8 teachers. 

(h) For the purpose of the foregoing, in the case of 
teachers in the Collegiate institute and principals of 
primary schools, years of service shall be reckoned from 
the date of appointment to the Collegiate institute or to 
such principalship; and in the case of grade teachers in 
primary schools, except as provided in section (f), from 
date of appointment on staff. 

It will be noticed that this schedule emphasizes length 
of service, while competency and grade of certificate as 
well are recognized by the principle on which promotions 
are made from grade to grade. 

EXPO 


Import of Some Southern Survivals. 
By Prin. E. L. BLACKSHEAR, Prairie View, Texas. 


Southern life and thought are notably conservative. 
While it may not be contended that this life and thought 
are perfect (for where shall we find perfect life and 
thought?), yet there are elements therein worthy of 
careful note—elements which patient study will show to 
be deserving of higher appreciation. 

The Southern mind is tenaciously Christian and ortho- 
dox, holding intact the “faith once delivered to the 
Saints.” It has no patience with fads in religion (or 
education) and is unmoved by waves of skepticism or the 
hysteria of new religions. It does not fear to have the 
Bible read in schools or to have schools supported by 
the state opened with prayer. THE SCHOO JOURNAL of 
Jan. 9, this year, published an instance in point, in re- 
cording a decision of Judge Harbeson, of the Kentucky 
Circuit, in an injunction suit brought by a Catholic 
clergyman to restrain the teachers in the public schools 
of Brooksville from reading the Bible, or offering prayer 
in the public schools, as being a violation of the state 
constitution. We quote from THE JOURNAL of said date: 
“The judge dismissed the petition at the cost of the 
plaintiff and says that the Bible is the foundation of all 
Christian governments, and he does not see how it is 
sectarianism to read it in the schools. The priest held 
the use of the Bible to be contrary to law, as coming 
under the head of sectarian books. On this point the 
court ruled: ‘The people of the state of Kentucky and 
the people of the United States are Christian people. 
The Bible, the revealed will of God to man, not only 
prescribes man’s duty to God and to his fellowmen from 
a religious point of view, but it is the basis of all moral 
ideas and of the principles upon which our national and 
state governments are founded. As to the offering of 
prayer at the opening of the school to the God of the 
universe, it is accepted by all Christian people as to the 
creator, preserver, and benefactor of the human race.’” 

The above decision of a Southern judge isan index to the 
essential loyalty of the Southern mind to Christian ideals, 
and its absolute lack of hesitation in defending them. 

In view of the rise and growth of agnostic, material- 
istic, and skeptical opinions and their avowed and general 
acceptance in some sections, the Christian conservatism 
of the South is a fact of great importance, if America is 
to be and remains a land of sanely Christian ideals and if 
American youth are not to be engulfed in the treacher. 
ous maelstroms of Old World unbelief. 

A further instance illustrating the unswerving loyalty 


of the Southern mind to orthodox and catholic Chris-. 


tianity was seen in the recent attack, made by a dis- 
tinguished citizen and jurist of Texas, Hon. A. W. Terrell, 
of Austin, in the columns of the Houston Daily Post, upon 
the Literary Digest. Judge Terrell claimed that the Digest 
had published an article setting forth the views of Pro- 
fessor Landenberg in opposition to Christianity in a way 
which seemed to give the weight of editorial approval to 
the anti-Christian sentiments of the professor. 
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These instances are but two of multitudes that 
could be cited to prove the unswerving loyalty of the 
Southern mind to the great truths and principles of his- 
toric Christianity. To the South these seem to be the 
very underpinning of civilization, to remove, modify, and 
weaken which would jeopardize all that is valuable in 
individual, family, social, and political life, and would 
open the flood-gates of barbarism and savagery. 

Another element which the conservatism of the 
Southern mind and the Southern social organism is re- 
taining in all its original vitality is patriotism. Southern 
patriotism is retained in the primitive sense, as the love 
for home and native land, love for localities in which 
have transpired those moving events which make up 
life—the scenes of birth, of marriage, of death, of active 
life—the recollections of home, of friends and play- 
mates—the love of personal freedom for the individual, 
of local self-government for the people of each commun- 
ity—this and more is the patriotism of the South. Ina 
day when men are becoming more and more the worship- 
pers (and victims too), of great social organizations— 
both of capital and of labor, the value of a simple, sincere 
and true patriotism—that patriotism which made the 
Jew love Jerusalem, the Spartan love Lacedaemon, 
the Scots, “Wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled,” to love their 
rugged isle, and the children of St. Patrick love the 
peets and bogs of the Emerald Isle—will yet find appre- 
ciation. 

Another element, the last to be named here, tho there 
are others, is the strength of the home idea and the 
loftiness of the family ideal; nowhere as in the South, 
in this great on-rushing tide of a life ever-growing in 
complexity and removing always farther from the simple, 
the natural, the wholesome, the ideal and the Christian 
in home-life. Nowhere. as in the South are these same 
ideas, principles, and ideals, the salt of true social and 
political life, conserved and clung to with such wonder- 
ful tenacity. Divorces are looked on with disfavor and 
divorcees rarely enjoy social distinction. 

The nation may yet be compelled to turn Southward 
not only for the renewal of its religious, patriotic, and 
family life, but for the very salvation of the nation from 
a deluge that threatens to undermine the essential of a 
nation’s life in corrupting its religion, its patriotism, 
and its homes. 

What the South will be when these great conserving 
factors are energized by universal education, relieved of 
the handicap of relative commercial inferiority, and 
strengthened by renewed wealth, it is hard to foretell. 

The value of these ideals, in church, in state and in 
the home, to the youth of America, both North and 
South, whether white or black, native or foreign born is 
inestimable. Their influence on the national hfe of a 
country fast assuming commercial and _ intellectual 
leadership among the nations must be apparent to all 
who think or who love God, native land, and human kind. 

EEPIN 
Practical Mining Study. 

An experiment in mining education is to be made next 
summer under the joint direction of the Columbia school 
of mines, and the mining departments of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the Lawrence and 
Sheffield Scientific schools of Harvard and Yale. The 
proposition is to send the senior mining students at all 
four institutions to one of the mining districts of Colo- 
rado to study practical ming and mine engineering. 
The students will go into camp at a mine to be leased 
for the purpose, a small force of skilled miners will be 
employed as instructors, and the students will engage in 
actual mining operations, sinking shafts, driving levels, 
timbering, and similar practical work, and will make 
underground surveys, take samples from the ore bodies, 
make assay plans, and undertake other work of an en- 
gineering character. The conduct of the summer school 
is to be in the hands of a committee composed of Pro- 
fessors Hammond, of Yale; Richards, of the Massa- 
chusetts institute; Smyth, of Harvard, and Munroe, of 
Columbia. 
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Education of the Blind-Deaf. 


Strange Misconceptions. 


Editor THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


I had taken it for granted that it was now thoroly 
understood, particularly by prominent, and learned edu- 
cators, that there was no mystery about the education of 
the blind-deaf, no marvelous genius required, nor any 
complex intricacies to be unraveled. But still 1 thought 
it likely that the general body of educators, our common 
school teachers, might think the task one of inscru- 
table darkness. In order that these might see how 
simple the problem really is, I induced some of the most 
brilliant of our teachers of the blind-deaf, to prepare for 
me a statement of the hows and whys, purposing myself 
to merely add a few notes on the general features, and 
to show why our legislatures should take this education 
as in every obligation the same as that of the sighted- 
hearing, the blind, or the deaf. 

But reviews, criticisms, and comments on Helen 
Keller’s “Story of My Life” have poured numberless 
buckets of ice water down my spinal column. I may as 
well say that I am disheartened at the inveteracy with 
which distinguished professors cling to the idea that the 
methods pursued in her education were splinter new 
discoveries. If they had said that Miss Sullivan had dis- 
played an energy, patience, intelligence, and entire sacri- 
fice of her own personal interests worthy of the highest 
praise, they would have been exactly correct. But 
when so distinguished a man as Dr. William Allan Neil- 
son writes (in the Atlantic) such utter error as ‘“ Nor 
was this the result of the skilful application of an estab- 
lished method,” and further defines that method as ‘. —— 
this method of constant spelling into her pupil’s hand, 
not detached words or formal definitions, but ordinary 
conversation ——”; or Mr. John Albert Macy declares 
Miss Sullivan “a discoverer,” I almost wonder if it is 
worth while trying to interest the public in the educa- 
tion of the blind-deaf, as a part of the general free edu- 
cation provided by the states as a public duty, when 
such men set so hard to work to undermine every found- 
ation upon which education rests. 

Why, at the Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, at 
Buffalo, in July, 1901, Miss Poulsson mentioned this 
“methed ” in the most common-place sort of way, almost as 
tho she were saying that a precedes bin the alphabet! Nor 
have I ever known of a teacher of the blind-deaf who 
did not do just that very thing; not that Miss Sullivan 
would not have invented a method had she required one, 
but she had no need forinvention, being thoroly equipped 
for the work before her. 

One teacher did invent entirely new methods, Miss Ellen 
M. Dyer, but she knew nothing whatever about methods 
that had been successful, and had to invent her own, and 
imperfect as they were, they did the work, and there 
are few teachers to whom I can accord as much credit. 

There is one mitigation to the worriment such strange 
errors of such men as Dr. E. E. Hale, Dr. Neilson, and 
Mr. Macy make. A very wise friend suggested to me 
that it is “only Boston,” and when I remember that 
Boston is the city where a young man not three years 
out of school said to me of Kentucky and Iowa, “ Why, 
they’re all one, ar’n’t they?” Where a Harvard fresh- 
man, son of a professor in a leading educational institu- 
tion, seeming to have the idea that Denver was a hamlet 
of tents and board shanties, was told that there were 
miles of streets of brick houses in that city, and in as- 
tonishment commented, “ Why, it must be very expensive 
to take the bricks so far,” and where booksellers of 
national reputation, never heard of ‘‘The Official Rail- 
way Guide” (all facts, two within my own knowledge), I 
could see that where so many people in acommunity are so 
provincial, there must be many provincial in educational 
matters. The Boston feeling seems to be that Boston’s 
thoro knowledge of its own kind of education covers the 
whole field of all kinds of education. Accordingly, it 


accounts for the delusion that they can understand all 
about the blind-deaf and their education when they 
know only Helen Keller and her education. Is it pos- 
sible that they do not know that there are other educated 
persons of the class of whom Helen Keller is one bright 
example? 

This (from the Sun) is such shocking rot and rubbish, 
that it must carry its own anti-toxin with it. “It is 
perhaps worth while reminding the readers that the 
wonderful feat of drawing Helen Keller out of her hope- 
less darkness, was only accomplished by sacrificing for it 
another woman’s whole life, and if ever the attempt is 
made in another similar case, it must be at the same 
cost.” Whew! 

The conclusion below is all right, except that I don’t 
just see why the writer should be surprised at Miss 
Sullivan being womanly. I never knew a teacher of the 
blind-deaf who did not come to a height of loving kind- 
ness and devotion to her pupil, that we men can know 
of, and revere, even if we can never reach it. Even the 
savage ferocity of Maud Safford did not stay her teacher 
from learning to love her. “ Miss Sullivan’s task was 
certainly worth doing, but even more valuable than its 
successful completion is the unconscious record we find 
here of tireless patience and loving ingenuity.” How 
pretty! 

The only things in “The Story of My Life” that I 
can see may be mischievous, is the proposal that Helen 
and Miss Sullivan should carry on a school for the.blind- 
deaf and Dr. Bell’s mischievous amendment, that the 
plan be switched off into their establishing a training 
school for teachers of that class. The one thing the 
interests of the blind-deaf demand above all others, is 
the recognition by the public, and particularly by state 
boards of education, that it is the duty of the states to 
educate these unfortunates. If a special school, under 
the charge of two such distinguished personages, is re- 
quired ‘to educate the blind-deaf, good-bye to all hopes 
of the states undertaking it. The chances of getting 
public contributions to a fund which must provide an in- 
come of $25,000 or $30,000 per year are very unpromis- 
ing. As for the training school, only the small boys, 
with their significant ‘‘ Rats!” can do justice to the propo- 
sition. A new teacher is required only semi-occasionally, 
and it would be a pretty show to have a school turning 
out teachers regularly and then have these teachers 
waiting for something to turn up in their line. 

I have ‘said my say, and I now turn your readers over 
to Mrs. Barrett’s plain statements, merely saying that 
she most thoroly understands what she writes about. 
That she is brilliant in her plain common sense, I do not 
think readers of her article need to be told. 

Oakmont, Pa. W. WADE. 


Classes of the Blind-Deaf and Their Education. 
By E. M. BARRETT.: 


That the blind-deaf are capable of receiving an edu- 
cation is now no longer a matter of question. The spe- 
cific kind of education I have in mind is the develop- 
ment brought about by the acquisition of ideas to meet the 
vicissitudes of life and the manual training necessary for 
carrying out some of these ideas in the struggle for ex- 
istence. A few blind-deaf have attracted attention by 
reason of their poetic, scientific, and linguistic abilities; 
others have deserved notice thru their quiet domestic 
qualities, purity and nobility of character. The tendency 
on the part of the public in general, and professionals 
in particular, is to make the “few” the standard for 
all is a most unjust decree towards those less gifted, less 
favored by environment, and more deeply afflicted by 
deprivation of the senses from birth. I refer to the 
congenital blind-deaf. 

The deaf-blind fall naturally into two classes. Those 
made so by accident and those born deaf-blind. The 
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first class is again divided into two divisions, those los- 
ing sight and hearing after seven years of age, and 
those losing these senses prior to seven. For the sake 
of convenience I will call the first division, class (1A); 
the second division, class (1B) and the congenitals, 
class 2, ; 

The first seven years of a child’s life are the most im- 
portant in his entire existence as far as his future men- 
tal development is concerned. The normal child not 
only gains physically, in this time, one-half his adult 
height and one-third his adult weight, but has gained 
more knowledge of the external, material world than he 
will gain at any other period of his existence. This is a 
destructive as well as a constructive age, with instincts 
which nature has provided for the purpose of coming 
in contact with the material world. The intelligent, 
sympathetic mother and father can do more in the way 
of intellectual awakening at this period in nature’s 
school, than all the teachers in the common schools in 
later years. In fact the teacher is handicapped unless 
the child has been trained to observation before school 
age. Thus instructed the childish instincts have had 
their day, and he has stored away a host of sense im- 
pressions for future use. 

Language has long since developed and with the aid 
of sight and hearing, the knowledge giving senses, the 
child should have accumulated all the concepts appro- 
priate to age before the deprivation of the senses. It is 
possible, thru years of neglect after the loss of sight and 
hearing that such a child may become dull, listless, and 
deteriorate mentally and physically. We are social 
beings and degenerate when deprived of the stimulus to 
effort thru loss of social intercourse at too early an age. 
This class (1A) of deaf-blind who lose these senses after 
seven years of age usually retain their power of speech. 
They need only a patient interpreter. and a means of 
communication with the outside world. Any of the 
various prints used for the blind and the manual alpha- 
bet used by the deaf and dumb will furnish the medium 
of communication. With an intelligent interpreter 
such a pupil could attend any ordinary school for the 
seeing and have no difficulty in following the course of 
study, tho the facilities in the way of raised print books, 
embossed maps and globes and other special apparatus 
for the blind would make a Blind Institution preferable, 
perhaps. To this class belong Sallie Thornton who lost 
sight at ten, Kate McGirr, Stanley Robinson, Cather- 
ine Pederson, and Cora Crocker who lost sight and hear- 
ing near the same age; Maud Stafford at eight, Made- 
line Wallace and Eva Halliday between seven and eight. 

Class (1B): To this class belong those who lost sight 
after birth and in early infancy. These are similar in 
many respects to class (1A), except that the arrest in the 
mental development thru the aid of sight and hearing 
began at a much earlier age. Tho the time for investi- 
gation of the material world with them was short, still 
they retained the latent memories of sights and sounds, 
color and distance and the inuumerable shapes and 
forms that go towards forming mental images, they 
have known things and their meanings. As Helen 
Kelier says, “But during the nineteen months of my 
fell I had caught glimpes of broad green fields, a lum- 
inous sky, trees and flowers which the darkness that 
followed could not wholly blot out. If we have once 
seen, ‘ The day is ours and what the day has shown.’ ” 
And again perhaps language has not passed beyond the 
nearest linguistic rudiments, still the knowledge of it as 
a means of communication is retained. All these mem- 
ories aid in the interpretation of their surroundings; ob- 
jects are handled and remembered. 

This class (1B) is more difficult to instruct than those 
previously mentioned. They have never learned self 
control, and their efforts to express themselves and the 
failure to make others understand their improvised 
signs have a bad effect on the disposition. Others thru 
neglect have fallen into bad personal habits and apa- 
thetic ways. 
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To this class (1B) belong the brightest of the blind- 
deaf who were taken in hand before the native instincts 
of childhood had waxed and waned—nature’s provisions 
for gaining the necessary sense impressions to induce 
thought and form habits. To this class belong Helen 
Keller, Elizabeth Robin, Linnie Haguewood, and Ruby 
Rice, all who lost sight and hearing before two years of 
age; Edith Thomas, Tommy Stringer, and Leslie Oren 
who were all under four years of age. 

Class 2.—To the second class of deaf-blind belong the 
congenitals, known to Pathology as “Imbeciles by de- 
privation,” whose mental development is defective be- 
cause “the gateways of knowledge are closed.” Sensa- 
tions are the basis of all mental development. To this 
class the sensation of light has never impressed an image 
on their benighted faculties; no sound has ever broken 
the eternal stillness of their existence; no form has ever 
presented itself, in its entirety to their touch. Even the 
food they eat and the loving mother that ministers to 
their wants are not sensed as a whole. The first im- 
pression of a mother toa seeing child is something 
round, white, and warm; sight and hearing soon correct 
the touch impressions. To the congenital deaf-blind 
child she ever remains the impression that touch gives 
of clothing, breast, and finger ends, a detached inde- 
scribable nonentity. The world of sounds appeals to the 
ear, the world of sights appeals to the eye, touch aids 
in correcting and verifying the impressions made by the 
other senses and vice versa, but touch alone without the 
aid of the other senses or the memories left by those 
senses can give no impression other than pleasure or 
pain, and if left alone without intelligent outside assist- 
ance to interpret the pleasure and pain impressions into 
appropriate signs for definite things, it remains ever a 
simple sensation, an unknown thing in adult life. Sen- 
sations are the basis of all knowledge but they must 
arouse the memory of other sensations and thus con- 
tribute to the making of an idea in order to accomplish 
the second step in mental development. 

Fortunately there are only seven known to belong in 
this class at the present writing. One in Europe 
whose education was abandoned, name unknown, Maud 
Scott and Loco Pate, of Mississippi; Edgar Korte, 
Addie Pruitt, Fred Murrell, and Jenette West, of 
Texas. 

Instruction of the Blind-Deaf. 


The methods of instructing the deaf-blind must be as 
elastic and varied as the deaf-blind themselves. Miss 
Sullivan’s method has the soundest pedagogical basis, 
having been tried and found effective down the ages 
from the time of Solomon tothe present time. Rabelais 
thru his study of things, Comenius with his sense train- 
ing, Rousseau in his child activity, Pestalozzi’s object 
teaching, Froebel’s child garden, Herbert Spencer in his 
“ useful” knowledge, and Drs. Dewey and James of the 
present day, all are exponents of sense training and cul- 
tivating the child’s native interest. The methods are 
sound, but the application is the thing. The instruction 
used for a child who has lost hearing and sight at seven 
may and does entirely fail with that class of deaf-blind 
who lost their senses in early infancy, and the instruc- 
tion used for the latter would no doubt shoot over the 
heads of the congenitals. 

The Class 1A will need a good interpreter. Class 1B 
will need an ingenious instructor, and class 2 will re- 
quire a mother with the heart of an angel and the 
strength of a Vulcan (and the stomach of a pig). 

Class 1A could attend any ordinary school or insti- 
tute for Blind or Deaf, class 1B would be benefited by a 
good kindergarten in an ordinary school or in an insti- 
tution for the Blind or Deaf. Class 2 are better in the 
home until personal habits are formed. 

With class 1A the work begins by spelling into their 
hands the names of objects with which they are sur- 
rounded, then the raised print is given and the name of 
object formed, the left hand feels these letters while the 
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right forms the letters in the manual alphabet. Only a 
few days, according to the pupil’s mental development, 
are necessary to revive the old memories or establish in 
the pupil’s mind the connection between the raised let- 
ter, the manual spelling, and the nameof the object. 
The cell slates, dissected maps, globes, and other appar- 
atus used especially for the blind will be used. Nature 
study is carried on out-doors as with an ordinary pupil 
only new instructions must be spelled into the hand. In 
many cases the pupil retains the power of speech which 
aids the instructor wonderfully in acquiring quick results. 

In class 1B instruction is much more difficult and 
trying to the teacher. Here again much depends on 
the home environment and the sympathetic attention 
the child has received. The sense impressions gained 
before loss of sight and hearing may have been revived 
- and strengthened if the mother has not been fondly 
fovlish in doing everything for the child. Everything 
the child does with a-purpose, the performing of the 
simplest affairs of his toilet, the assisting in the homely 
ailairs of the housework are a part and a necessary part 
of the education. Who can say how much Helen Keller 
owes to her mother for her patience in allowing the 
busy inquiring fingers to feel all she did in her round of 
household duties? If the teacher finds the child 
aroused to the material things around it she has only to 
bezin interpreting in the manual spelling; if not aroused 
then the ingenuity of the instructor must find a way to 
break the crust of indifference, and not be choice, but 
take the first thing that the attention lightson. Food 
always interests; give it a sign or spell the name. The 
constructive instinct of a child dies hard. In the most 
listless cases it will revive when the opportunity is af- 
forded; give the child a chance to touch, taste and 
handle, pull to pieces and put together. Spell or sign 
in his hand the names of these objects and his actions 
with them. Crowd in all the play with objects of nature. 

Dr. James says, “Feed the growing human being, 
feed him with the sort of experience for which from 
year to year he shows a natural craving, and he will de- 
velop in adult life a sounder sort of mental tissue, even 
tho he may seem to be wasting a great deal of his 
growing time, in the eyes of those for whom the only 
channels of book learning are books and. verbally com- 
municated information.” Soon this beautiful and de- 
structive age is past the instinct has faded, and “after 
adolescence it is rare to be able to get in formal touch 
with these primitive things.” 

Raised print letters may be used in connection with 
the spelling with class 1B. But there should be little 
school room work. Allow the child to have pets, dog, 
cats, chicken, &c., to care for and handle. Use toy ani- 
mals when the original is not admissable. Grow flowers 
and common cereals from seed, spelling all the names, 
parts, and processes in the hand. At first it is sufficient 
if he understands, next that he expresses himself with 
signs and halting spelling, later he will write these ex- 
periences in raised script. Allow access to books at all 
times, he will not understand all he feels—who does ?— 
but he will recognize the words he knows. Geography 
may be given at first hand, climb the hills, wade the 
brooks and row on the lakes where possible then repro- 
duce these in the sand form. Number work progresses 
hand in hand with the nature work. In a year or two 
such a child will be ready for regular school work with 
the usual paraphernalia used for the blind. 

Class 2.—The congenital blind-deaf could not take 
the instruction just given. Here is almost a void men- 
tal state. There are no latent memories to hinge new 
impressions on. The instincts of childhood have waxed 
and waned without gaining sense impressions or form- 
ing habits of decency. He is in a perfectly apathetic 
state or else bordering on lunacy from effects of starv- 
ing nerve centers. The child reacts to nothing except 
the aroma of food and water. Hunger is then the only 
Spur to arouse his mental and physical abilities. The 
sign used for bread is made with the child’s hand before 
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giving bread, the sign for water before giving water. 
This class can take no note of what is spelled in the 
hand, nor will they hold the sign unless the need is 
urgent, but they will recognize the sign in four or five 
days if continually used, where it will take as many 
years to recognize the word so spelled. The greater 
part of the work with them, such as dressing, undress- 
ing, bathing, &c., must be gone thru mechanically, hold- 
ing the hands and putting them thru the motions while 
they are undergoing the operation. It may be weeks 
before the muscles respond and the brain takes cogni- 
zance enough to infuse any energy in the hands. The 
same thing is done in stringing beads, sewing cards, 
and piling blocks. Here the teacher must possess her 
soul in patience and be satisfied if the child allows her 
the liberty of his hands. Occasionally one resists with 
might and main. With such only forcible retention and 
doing the same things with a firm hand and a steady 
head can win. This might well be called compulsory 
education. The extent of the education of such cases 
is yet a matter of conjecture, tho the indications are 
favorable. 

The question is often asked me, if it is worth while 
to spend this vast amount of labor on one so helpless ? 
Yes. The state owes to all its citizens a betterment of 
their condition. It furnishes schools for the sane, 
asylums for the insane, and homes for imbeciles and 
idiots. The deaf-blind is a class not yet provided for 
perranently, by all the states. I think the. suggestion 
by Mr. Wade is by far the best and most effective solu- 
tion of the problem, that of having the legislature 
make an appropriation so much per capita for every 
blind-deaf child in the state; then whenever and wher- 
ever a child is found deaf and blind, its instructions can 
begin without waiting the slow process of legislation. 

The suggestion made that Helen Keller and Miss 
Sullivan conduct a training school for teachers of the 
deaf-blind, I do not take as at all serious. Tho cer- 
tainly no more able and sympathetic instructors than 
those mentioned could be found for such a school. Still 
there seems to be no demand for it. The number of 
teachers required for the deaf-blind would not justify 
the establishment of such a school. Ido not mean to 
depreciate the value of special training in any line, yet, 
my experience has been that no amount of training can 
make a teacher of one who is without the innate love and 
interest in the work. Teachers, like poets, are born not 
made, always supposing they have a solid education. I 
think my friend, Mr. Wade, has made the qualifications 
of a teacher for the blind-deaf so graphic that any way- 
faring person, tho a professional, may not err therein, 
and his statements are as sound as they are drastic. 
While I have no fears about the hesitancy on the part 
of teachers in rushing in even where the soil is as sacred 
as the blind-deaf field is supposed to be, still I will add 
for the sake of the timid that the supposed “sacrifice” 
has its advantages and can be made by the brave 
with impunity. 
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Manual Training Schedule. IX. 


By Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Training, New ork City. 


Grade 4B.—Boys. 
Object Drawing. 


(One lesson each week. ) 

Aim to secure in drawings of good size and placing the 
representation of the foreshortened circle, triangle, and 
square, as these appear in objects seen at different levels 
below the eye (circle also above eye). 

Require careful study of proportions of each solid, 
especially the comparative proportions of top and front 
face. Direction of lines should be tested by pencil hold- 
ing. Use individual models wherever possible. 

In plant form and other object drawing seek quality 
of line expressive of texture. Use of accented line 
should be taught. 

1. Draw appearance of top of cylinder, at different 
levels below eye, or picture study: “ Arabs ”—Schreyer. 

2. Cylinder or cylindrical object, below eye. 

8. Cylindrical object, as flower pot, or wooden meas- 
ure, below eye. 

4, Cylindrical object, as pail or lantern, above eye. 

5. Review pail or lantern; or draw vegetable form, 
or picture study: “James, Duke of Richmond ”—Van 
Dyke. 

6.. Draw appearance of top of cube or square prism, 
horizontal and facing, at different levels, below eye. 

7. Cube, or square prism, horizontal and facing, be- 
low eye. 

.8. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: “ At the 
Watering-Trough ”—Bouveret. 

9. Triangular prism, edge front, below eye. 

10. Draw appearance of top of square prism, edge 
front, at different levels, below eye. 

11. Square prism, edge front, below eye. 

12. Cube, edge front, below eye. 

13. Cube, or square prism, edge front, below eye, or 
picture study: “The Young Handel ”—Dicksie. 

14, Draw grasses, show growth, or paint vegetable 
with leaves, in water color. 

15. Draw large leaf, or paint simple spray in water 
color. 

16. Draw large leaf, or paint spray or flower in water 
color. 

17. Draw large leaf or simple spray, or paint spray or 
flower in water color, or picture study: “ Madame Le 
Brun and Daughter ”—Le Brun. 


Construction and Applied Design. 
(Two lessons each week. ) 

Construction.—In making forms rising from the 
child’s needs and interests, aim to secure dexterity in 
handling and accuracy in measurement. Knowledge of 
the reasons for the operations taught should be devel- 
oped, that the child may be prepared to make use of 
his acquired skill in the construction of original forms. 

It is recommended that the pupils be encouraged to 
make at home original forms, showing modifications of 
the forms made in the class-room, or new models, sug- 
gested by other lessons or by home interests. 

For constructive work, use oak tag, bogus or car- 
tridge paper, gingham, book linen, strawboard, or other 
available material. 

Design.—Aim to develop appreciation of beauty in 
form and line, in the original modification of geometric 
units, designed as dec rations for constructed and other 
forms. Emphasize simplicity. 

Color.—Aim to secure harmonious combinations of 
tones of the same color, or of standard or intermediate 
colors, with a neutral. Avoid combinations of brilliant 
colors. 

1. Draw and cut pattern for letter holder, note book 
cover or copy book cover. 

2. Complete form. 


3. Draw and cut units for free spotting. 

4, Free spotting: make decorative arrangement for 
constructed form. 

5. Trace decorative arrangement. 

6. Practice painting flat washes of ound colors, il- 
lustrated on color chart. Practice also painting 
units. 

7. Paint design. Dominant or contrasted harmony. 

8, 9. Class Model.—Card or bill book. 

10, 11, 12. Original form for card case, bill book, 
plaster case. 

13, 14. Original modification of geometric unit, for . 
design for constructed form. 

15. Trace design on constructed forms. 

16. Paint design. Dominant harmony. 

17, 18. Class Models.—Picture frame or portfolio. 

‘ 20, 21. Original form for picture frame, or port- 
olio. 

22. Original modifications of geometric unit for de- 
sign for form made 21st lesson. 

23. Trace design on constructed form. 

24, Practice painting flat washes of grayed colors il- 
lustrated on color chart. Practice also painting units 
for design. 

25. Paint design. 
mony. 

26, 27. Class Model.—Letter file, or pocketbook. 

28, 29, 30. Original form for letter file or pocket- 
book. 

31. Original modifications of geometric unit or draw 
and cut units for free spotting for design for original 
constructed form. 

32. Trace design of geometric units, or make decor- 
ative arrangement, free spotting, and trace. 

48. Practice painting flat washes of grayed colors. 
Practice also painting units for design. 

34. Paint design. Dominant or contrasted har- 
mony. 


Dominant or contrasted har- 


EXPAN 


Supervisor George H. Martin, of the Boston public 
schools, who has been elected secretary of the Massachu- 
setts board of education, was born in Lynn, Mass. He is 
a graduate of the Bridgewater State Normal school, and 
in 1879 Amherst college awarded him the honorary de- 
gree of A.M. From 1864 to 1882 he taught in the Bridge- 
water Normal school, and in 1882 he became an agent 
of the Massachusetts board of education, a position he 
held until 1892. Since the last date he has been super- 
visor of Boston public schools. 

Mr. Martin is a member of the N. E. A., the American 
Institute of Instruction, and the Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club. * He is the author of “ The English Lan- 
guage,” “ Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School 
System,” “ Martin’s Civil Government,” and “Hints on 
Teaching Civics.” 


SPIN 


Research workers at the University of Chicago have 
invented a new instrument called a capillary electro- 
nometer which registers the minute discharges of elec- 
tricity in nerves and muscles. The instrument consists 
of a fine glass tube with a hole in it no larger than a 
capillary gland, one end containing mercury, which pene- 
trates its small extremity. The tube rests in a cup of 
acid and the two are joined by platinum wire. The in- 
ventors believe that all life action is chemical and elec- 
trical, and by the action of the electrical discharge from 
a moving muscle on the mercury in the tube the amount 
of energy expended may be gauged. 





Don’t think less of your system than you do of your house. 
Give it a thorough cleansing, too. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The lay world considers teachers as a class unusually 
sensitive and even techy. Let us hope, let us pray, 
that this criticism is unjustified. In the present salary 
agitation it is particularly important that no peevishness 
should weaken the really strong arguments teachers have 
on their side. 


The convenient phrase, “just Boston,” has for some 
reason or other obtained currency as signifying self-sat- 
isfied provincialism. No doubt Boston may well feel 
proud of her historic achievements and her culture. 
Perhaps this is why the rest of the country expects all 
the more open-mindedness and circumspect judgment 
of her. Mr. Wade, in his vigorous presentation of 
the blind-deaf education problem, uses the phrase with 
telling effect. 

The placidity with which some naive oracles persuade 
a Boston audience to accept half-truths aa eternal prin- 
ciples, and pyrotechnic rhetoric as flashes of celestial 
light, is astonishing at times. A few weeks since we 
saw an assertion made in a Boston publication to the ef- 
fect that Plato’s educational ideals were higher than 
those of any teacher of to-day! More amazing yet, ap- 
peared the readiness with which the statement was 
adopted and promulgated by a speaker before an educa- 
tional audience. How any one can dare to set up Plato 
as a guide for educators of to-day to follow, it is difficult 
to comprehend. Plato was fundamentally wrong as re- 


gards the organization of family life, accordingly his 


whole scheme is an unsafe one. We must hold fast to 
the idea that in the first and last instance the education 
of children is a family matter: the parents are the right- 
ful educators. Any system of education that disregards 
this fundamental fact must needs be wrong, however 
much of interesting and beautiful detail may have been 
woven into the fabric. 


PN 
Society of Educational Research. 


Last Saturday the Society of Educational Research 
held its annual meeting in New York university. The 
occasion was very gratifying, and revealed a widespread 
interest in the purposes of the organization. Nine states 
and the District of Columbia were represented by mem- 
bers in attendance. Letters of regret were received 
from a number of city superintendents, principals, and 
college presidents in seven other states. 

Dr. Addison B. Poland, the retiring president, reviewed 
the society’s work for the past year. The secretary gave 
an analysis of the membership and the financial support 
given to the scientific investigations undertaken thus far. 
Dr. J. M. Rice, the director of the bureau of research, 
maintained by the society, presented an outline of his 
work, and a summary of the conclusions to which he had 
been carried by it, as regards the chief problems of pub- 
lic education. He also described the details of the plan 
followed by him, in tabulating the data gathered by per- 
sonal investigation. An abstract of his talk will be pub- 
lished in these pages at a later date. Professor Thorn- 
dike, of Teachers College, spoke vigorously upon the pos- 
sibility and plans of testing the results of the teaching 
of geography. 

Prin. William McAndrew, of the Girls’ Tecinical 
High school, Manhattan, was elected president, and 
Supt. W. H. Elson, of Grand Rapids. Mich., vice-presi- 
dent. The appointment of Dr J. M. Rice as director of 
research was made permanent. Ossian Lang was re- 
-elected secretary and treasurer. Dr. Poland, Supt. 
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Charles W. Deane, of Bridgeport, Prin. O. P. Cornman, 
of Philadelphia, Supt. Henry Snyder, of Jersey City, and 
Supt. Randall Spaulding, of Montclair—were chosen 
members of the executive committee for one, two, three, 
four, and five years respectively. A fuller report will 
have to be deferred till after the Atlanta meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. 


PN 
What Should He Get? 


The movement for increasing the salaries of college 
professors has struck a responsive chord in several col- 
leges. An instructor has voiced the sentiments of his 
craft in arguments that are good for the teacher in 
general. 

In a great and prosperous university, he says, an in- 
structor never gets morethan a thousand dollars a year. 
He is an instructor. Hath not an instructor wife and 
children? Hath not an instructor a house to keep up, 
food and clothes to buy? Does he not need books as a 
professor does, and traveling for study and rest at home 
and abroad? Does he not pay the local trades people 
the same prices as the four-thousand-dollar professor or 
the millionaire’s son, his student? Is he not expected to 
buy tickets for all charity entertainments, subscribe to 
papers, support athletics, the Christian Association, the 
debating association, and wears a Tuxedo? Should an 
instructor of a great university get a salary of $700 to 
$1,000 like a clerk in a grocery store? 


CPN 
Plans for Visiting Schools. 


The importance of teachers visiting schools in other 
“ities than those in which they teach is generally recog- 
nized, but few places have carried out the idea so well 
and on such broad hnes as Minneapolis. The following 
extract from the annual report of Supt. Charles M. 
Jordan shows a most excellent and commendable system 
which might well be adopted elsewhere: 

By action of the board of education each teacher was 
granted permission to visit schools. one day in each year 
without loss of pay. This visiting was to be done under 
the direction of the superintendent and at such times as 
he might designate. After such visit each teacher was 
requested to report in person to the superintendent con- 
cerning the results of her visit, and in what way she had 
received benefit therefrom. There is no question that 
the plan has been unusually helpful, not only to the 
teachers recently appointed, but also to those who have 
been a long time connected with the schools, and I would 
urge its continuance during the coming year. 

The board also passed a rule by which principals of 
buildings might, without loss of salary, spend one week 
in the year in visiting the schools of different cities and 
inspecting the work. The following principals availed 
themselves of the privilege: 

Mr. Hobbs, of the North high school, spent five days in 
the high schools of Boston, Mass.; Mr. Ozias, of the 
South high school, spent two days in the high schools 
of Philadelphia, and two days in the high schools of New 
York; Mr. Painter, of the Adams, spent one week in Chi- 
cago; Miss Howe, of the Irving, and Miss Forester, of the 
Douglas, spent four days in Indianapolis and one day in 
Chicago; Miss Whitmore, of the Emerson, spent one day in 
Omaha and three days in Kansas City; Miss Allen, of the 
Holland, and Miss Morrison, of the Whittier,spent one day 
in Evanston, one day in Oak Park, and three days in Chi- 
cago; Miss Geer, of the Franklin, Miss Youngs, of the 
Garfield, and Miss Field, of the Motley, each spent one 
week in Chicago; Mr. Farmer, of the Seward, spent one 
week in Detroit; and Mrs. Firmin, of the Sumner, spent 
one week’in St. Louis. Each principal upon her return 
made a report of her visit to a meeting of the Minnea- 
polis principals. I think that this plan has been a very 
great benefit to the schools, and I certainly hope that it 
will be continued during the coming year. 
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Impressions of Our English Visitors. 
(Concluded.) 

The final criticisms and reflections of our English visi- 
tors, are, in general, most kind. Too often their opin- 
ions, however, seem to indicate that they came to see 
rather than to criticise. Perhaps they are only slow in 
drawing their conclusions.. Mr. Henry Coward, who 
wrote an extremely entertaining narrative of the trip, 
has given the best resume which has yet appeared. He 
is often commendatory, once in a while critical, and 
sometimes superbly sarcastic. 

He considers that, on the whole, Mr. Mosely has done 
England a great public service. The information the 
commission derived will, Mr. Coward thinks, be of ser- 
vice to the English school authorities. The following 
remarks are interesting as a comparison between the 
two systems: 

The public schools of the United States are undoubt- 
edly the schools of the people, which have grown up as 
an essential part of their democratic life; they have 
neither been imposed upon the people by the state, nor 
offered them in a missionary or charitable spirit by a 
church, but the people themselves have brought them 
into existence, have used them, cared for them, improved 
them, added to their scope and aim, so that to-day the 
common schools of the states stand in a complete con- 
nected chain from the kindergarten to the state univer- 
sity, free to all, and used by all. This complete co-ordi- 
nation of its schools is the first essential difference be- 
tween the school system of the states and that of Eng- 
land. The schools are used by all classes, which is the 
key to the different public attitude assumed towards the 
schools there compared with that at home. Everybody 
believes in the schools, and thus we find everybody speaks 
of them with pride and confidence. If they have faults, 
as no doubt they have, you will not learn them from the 
lips of an American. Wherever we went we found the 
schools located in the finest buildings in the town; fur- 
nished and equipped, in most cases, without regard to 
cost, with every modern expedient to aid in the teaching. 
“Tn a lavish manner,” has fallen from the lips of some 
of our commissioners, accustomed to our poorer outfit at 
home. No building, however, can be too good, too well 
fitted, or too beautiful for a school. It is not the habit 
of Americans to hide their school buildings in back 
streets or “ round the corner,” but they place them as 
landmarks and point them out with pride in the most 
prominent positions in the town} 

Mr. Coward was particularly impressed by the co-op- 
eration between the school authorities and other munici- 
pal authorities. The help of the public library, health 
department, and museum authorities impressed him most 
favorably. Our tendency to individualize also attracted 
attention. “Generally the child,” he says, “is made to 
feel he is a responsible human being and a separate en- 
tity, instead of merely one of a class.” 

In the following statement Mr. Coward seems to have 
been rather sweeping: ‘“‘ Examinations are almost en- 
tirely swept away, and the tendency is to more and more 
abolish them. Promotion is entirely in the hands of the 
head teacher, and this is made on the carefully noted 
general progress of the scholar, and not by the result of 
one examination.” This statement will hold true in com- 
paratively few parts of the country. While perhaps 
examinations are decreasing in the average school system, 
they are ever present. The college entrance examina- 
tions, to all appearances, were not explained to Mr. Cow- 
ard and given their due weight. Many features of the 
Boston school methods of cramming for the Harvard ex- 
aminations were most discreetly kept from view. Few 
teachers in the high schools of that vicinity would be 
inclined to believe that “examinations have been almost 
swept away.” 

But we can easily pardon this slight inaccuracy for 
the following tribute to our schools in general: “The 
American school aims to train the child to think, to have 
the power himself to learn both from books and nature, 
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to rely more on himself and less on his teacher, to culti- 
vate the love of learning, so that at no stage will he 
consider he has ‘finished’ his education, but will be 
eager to take advantage of the opportunities for further 
study.” ' 

Mr. Coward’s impression of the elective system was 
favorable. He says: “ The elective system, which allows 
the scholars within certain limits to select their own 
courses of study, both in the high schools and universi- 
ties, struck me favorably, and there is no doubt that in 
America the elective system has come to stay.” 

In conclusion, the writer mentions a few of our faults. 
It seems as tho he had treated us most kindly. He 
says: 

“ Of course, if it were one’s mission to criticise instead 
of to notice the good points of the American schools, it 
would be possible to mention what, with us, would be 
considered weaknesses or drawbacks. Theschools are in 
many towns, especially New York, much too large; there 
are too many experiments tried in the schools, leading 
to the overloading of the curriculum and the consequent 
neglect of the essentials; too large a proportion of 
women teachers are employed because the salaries do 
not attract men; there is too great a fondness for, and 
too much time given to, what pleases the eye rather than 
to solid work; sometimes the ‘free’ discipline degen- 
erates into what, with us, would be considered ‘ loose- 
ness’ and disorder; some localities do not provide enough 
schools for all the children to attend, etc., etc. These, 
however, are all matters that will probably right them- 
selves. The essential fact remains, that deep-rooted in 
the minds and hearts of the American people is the 
conviction that the means for a good, ample, wide edu- 
cation, suited to their needs and characteristics, should 
be within easy reach of all. The United States thus 
possesses a system of education graded from the kinder- 
garten to the university, free to all who will avail them- 
selves of it.” 

All our critics were not as kind as Mr. Coward; for 
instance, one said: “ Anyone’ who went to America, 
where I have been for the last two months, came back 
with a feeling of thankfulness that he lived in England. 
There they hardly seem to have evolved a decent muni- 
cipal government.” 

A correspondent of the Birmingham Daily Post has 
given some most entertaining impressions of our higher 
education. We quote at length: 

“For good or bad the American high school is but an- 
other expression of the belief that equality of oppor- 
tunity should, as far as possible, be given to all, and also 
that the essential democratic spirit is best gained by 
rich and poor receiving their training side by side. The 
way to higher education is thus not opened for the poor 
by an extensive system of scholarships gained by ex- 
amination tests, but by recognizing the principle of state 
responsibility to provide free high schools in every dis- 
trict, to which all may go who qualify by passing thru 
the necessary grades of the primary schools. 

‘One cannot but admire the pride taken by the people 
generally in building and equipping their schools. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the West. Traveling rapidly 
from place to place it became quite a matter of course 
to expect that in the smaller towns thru which we 
passed the finest building to be seen would, on inquiry, 
prove to be the high school. 

“Tn criticising American high schools one of course 
points to their large dependence on women teachers as 
a weakness that is tending to grow rather than decline. 
With all their readiness to spend money on equipment 
and fabric, the recognition of the importance of paying 
sufficiently high salaries to attract able men is largely 
lacking. The opportunities are so great in other direc- 
tions for men of ability that unless really good salaries 
are offered they will seldom embrace the teaching pro- 
fession. In England we have long been familiar with 
this bad form of economy. It is depressing to find that 
it exists so largely in America also.” 
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The correspondent of the London Times makes also 
some valuable notes on our higher education: 

“ What can we learn from American high school edu- 
cation?” he writes. “In traditions, in esprit de corps, in 
influence upon the governing classes of the nation—little 
or nothing.” 

Of the universities he says: “ A visit to the oldest and 
greatest of them—Harvard—with its elm-shaded court 
or ‘yard,’ surrounded by buildings of greater or less 
academic dignity, its perpetual ebb and flow of student 
life, and the stamp of a genius loci more like that of an 
English university than Englishmen who have not seen 
it would suppose, helps one to understand the likeness 
and the difference between an American and an English 
university. The older American institutions started 
from the English type of college; and if the foundation 
of Harvard had been followed by the foundation of 
other residential colleges in Cambridge, and there had 
been an established church keeping them under its con- 
trol, another Cambridge might have arisen on trans-At- 
lantic soil. With us the idea of the university as a great 
teaching body has been almost lost in the development 
of the college as a place of residence. The residential 
halls, originally a common feature of all medieval uni- 
versities in England, became the important factors in 
university life and assumed most of the instruction cf 
students, leaving only examinations and the award of 
degrees to the university as a whole. In America, tho 
the residential feature, introduced at first from England, 
has always remained to some extent, it has been on a 
freer and looser basis than that of collegiate life in Eng- 
land where, as at Harvard, students live in chambers 
within the college precincts, they have much the same 
freedom as if they were in private lodgings. There is 
little of the domestic discipline of an Oxford college. In 
their life and daily surroundings they feel themselves 
members of a larger whole. They attend university lev- 
tures. 


Their teachers are university professors, not col- 
lege tutors; indeed, the tutorial system, which is so 
marked, and, as some think, too exclusively predominant 
a feature of university work in England, is as a rule con- 
spicuous by its absence—not perhaps altogether to the 
advantage of the American student. 


After leaving Cambridge the Times correspondent 
went to Chicago, along with the commissioners. What 
sort of a reception he would receive if he visited the 
place a second time is doubtful, for he did not praise the 
town. In fact, most of the English visitors considered 
Chicago funny. But thecomparison of the. Zimes writer 
is a bit unkind. He writes: “ From Boston to Chicago 
is a far cry in mere mileage. Still wider apart in char- 
acter are the two cities—the quiet, old-world-looking 
seat of culture and literary associations, in which the 
general causerie of the “Autocrat” has made so many 
to feel at home, and the huge, untidy, bustling emporium 
that has sprung up like magic on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. and is still a curious mixture of magnificence 
and squalor. Yet Chicagois already one of the most im- 
portant educational centers in the states.” 

All these criticisms and observations should contain 
some valuable suggestions for American educators. The 
visit of the commission would have been more helpful to 
us if they had come to compare rather than to take back 
what was good for their own use. In reading these re- 
flections one is struck by the omission of anything about 
our commercial supremacy being due in great measure 
to our system of education. Whether this idea is taken 
for granted does not appear, but the commissioners cer- 
tainly carried back much that should be of use in the 
English schools. It is to be regretted that they did not 
see some of the typical rural schools and that they saw, 
too often, only the show parts and did not get a chance 
at the every-day average. But as a result of their 
criticisms many American educators feel a debt of grati- 
tude for bringing out and emphasizing some of our 
problems. 
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The Code of Hammurabi 


Something like a year and a half ago a French ex- 
ploring expedition discovered a code of Hammurabi, the 
sixth king of the first dynasty of Babylon. No relic of 
antiquity ever discovered surpasses it in interest. Ham- 
murabi reigned some fifty-five years at about 2250 B.C. 
His code of laws, which is the oldest code in existence, 
remained the basis of Babylonian and Assyrian law until 
the fall of both empires. In the Bible we read of Ham- 
murabi under the name of Amraphel, who is represented 
as a contemporary of Abraham. There is abundant 
reason for thinking that much of later jurisprudence 
started from this code. Some of the more important 
and interesting sections of the code follow. 

The courts were kept inviolate by severe penalties. 
The old Babylonian thoroly appreciated the supreme 
necessity for complete justice. Two sections of the 
code show this: 

“Tf a man, in a case (pending judgment), utters threats 
against the witnesses, (or) does not establish the testi- 
mony that he has given, if that case be a case involving 
life, that man shall be put to death.” 

“Tfaman (in a case) offers (as a bribe) grain or money 
to the witnesses, he shall himself bear the sentence 
passed in that case.” 

The judges had to look out carefully as to their own 
behavior, as is shown by the following: 

“Tf a judge pronounces a judgment, renders a decision, 
delivers a verdict duly signed and sealed and afterwards 
alters his judgment, they shall call that judge to account 
for the alteration of the judgment which he had pro- 
nounced, and he shall pay twelvefold the penalty which 
was in the said judgment, and, in the assembly, they 
shall expel him from his seat of judgment, and he shall 
not return, and with the judges in a case he shall not 
take his seat.” 

The law of real property and a man’s right to his own 
were fully recognized. The- following penalties were 
severe enough to make property generally safe: 

“If a man practices brigandage and is captured,"that 
man shall be put to death.” 

“Tf a man cuts down a tree in a man’s orchard, with- 
out the consent of the owner of the orchard, he shall 
pay one-half mana of silver.” 

Tradesmen were watched over somewhat more care- 
fully than is the case to-day, as the following shows: 

“Tf a wineseller does not receive grain as the price of 
drink, but receives money by the great stone, or if she 
makes the measure for drink smaller than the measure 
for corn, they shall call that wineseller to account, and 
they shall throw her into the water.” 

Divorce was in fashion even 3,000 years ago, but these 
laws probably would not suit the modern divorcee: 

“Tf a woman hates her husband, and says: ‘Thou 
shalt not have me,’ they shall inquire into her ante- 
cedents for her defects; and if she has been a careful 
mistress and is without reproach and her husband has 
been going about and greatly belittling her, that woman 
has no blame. She shall receive her presents and shall 
go to her father’s house.” 

“Tf she has not been a careful mistress, has gadded 
about, has neglected her house and has belittled her 
husband, they shall throw that woman into the water.” 

A physician of that by-gone time ran considerable 
risks, but if successful he was highly rewarded: 

“Tf a physician operates on a man for a severe wound 
with a bronze lancet and saves the man’s life, or if he 
opens an abscess (in the eye) of a man with a bronze 
lancet and saves that man’s eye, he shall receive ten 
shekels of silver (as his fee).” 

“If a physician operates on a man for a severe wound 
with a bronze lancet and causes the man’s death, or 
opens an abscess (in the eye) of a man with a bronze 
lancet and destroys the man’s eye, they shall cut off his 
fingers.” 

The following requirements for builders seem particu- 
larly applicable to the present age: 
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“Tf a builder builds a house for a man and does not 
make its construction firm and the house, which he has 
built, collapses and causes the death of the owner of the 
house, that builder shall be put to death.” 

“Tf a builder builds a house for a man and does not 
make its construction meet the requirements and a wall 
falls in, that builder shall strengthen that wall at his own 
expense.” 

EXPAN 


Our Lighthouse System. 


On almost every point of the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coast stands a chimney-like structure attesting 
the interest of the United States government in the 
safety of the voyagers over the deep. Not so many 
years ago the few existing lights were weak and puny 
things compared with the powerful reflectors of to-day. 
The present elaborate system of marking the coast was 
as yet undreamed of. But now wherever ships sail, the 
care of the government has gone before with all that 
human skill and science can devise, to make the passage 
safe. As a result, the United States Lighthouse Board 
has to look after nearly five thousand lighthouses, 
beacons, light vessels, buoys, and other marks around 
the coast and in navigable rivers and lakes. There are 
1,332 lighthouses and beacons and forty-five lightships. 
Some of the lights can be seen nearly twenty-five miles 
off shore; others, intended for harbor service only, for 
a shorter distance. Some have fixed red or white lights, 
some flash lights at regular intervals, and some show 
two lights which form ranges. 

One of the most famous lights in the whole system, 
and one which was seen by most of the thousands of 
N. E. A. visitors last summer, stands about a mile from 
Cohasset, fifteen miles south of Boston. Built of 
granite, Minot’s Ledge light is a masterpiece of light- 
house engineering. It is one of the few structures of 
the kind in the world which are’ built on submerged 
rocks. The ledge is only awash at the lowest tide. 
The first light built upon it was on iron rods, and 
looked like a gigantic gridiron. During a heavy gale 
in April, 1851, it was destroyed. No one saw its final 
ray of light. At one o’clock in the morning it was 
shining brightly. At daybreak no trace of it was to be 
seen, in fact not the slightest trace of the great iron 
cage or its keepers was ever discovered. In 1855 work 
was begun on another light, but it was a long, trying 
task. It took three years to smooth off the rock and 
three years more to erect the tower. The feats of en- 
durance and patience exhibited in the work, by the en- 
gineers and men, are among the heroic records of the 
engineering profession. But man conquered. In 1860 
the light was burning again, and since that time has 
never ceased to shine between sunset and sunrise. 

Marking as it does the entrance to Boston harbor, 
this light is unlike most of those found about the coast. 
Instead of shining for a certain number of seconds and 
then being eclipsed or showing first white, and then red, 
or some other combinations, this flashes a number, 148, 
which can be seen sixteen miles at sea. An ingenious 
piece of clockwork manipulates the light. It shines 
once, then there is an eclipse of three seconds, then it 
flashes four times and again there is an eclipse of three 
seconds; finally it flashes three times, and then, having 
told the anxious mariner where the entrance to Boston 
harbor lies, there is an interval of darkness until the 
number is repeated again. 

One of the most important lights in the whole sys- 
tein is at the Highlands of Navesink. This marks the 
way into the great and busy port of New York. Itis of 
the first order, and is so brilliant that it can be seen 
twenty-five miles off shore. It is 250 feet above the 
sea level and flashes a brilliant white ray across the 
waters every second. 

For the vessels approaching New York from the 
east, there is the Montauk Point light on a high bluff 
at the eastern end of Long Island. This can be seen 
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for twenty miles and captains usually give it a wide 
berth. Another important light is on Cape Hatteras, 
one of the worst spots on the Atlantic coast. It has a 


-white light flashing every ten seconds, 189 feet above 


sea level and visible for twenty-two miles. 

Probably the best lighted strip of seacoast in the 
world is between Boston and New York. Lights on 
both sides of; the sound flash or twinkle in clusters. 
There are fourteen light vessels, including the one on 
Nantucket shoals, fifty miles off the coast. Next 
there is the great light on the northern end of Cape 
Cod, one of the most powerful on any coast. It is a 
fixed white light on a high cliff, and can be seen 
twenty-five miles off shore. 

The fixed lights, the light at Minot’s Ledge and the 
flashing and steady lights all along our coasts have been 
parts of different systems tried by the government to 
render the shore as safe for the mariner as possible. 
The system is now thoroly worked out and contains 
many interesting points that are not generally known. 

The first class lights mark the headlands and deep 
sea rocks; the second grade lights lead thru the shoals 
and rocks into harbors, and the third grade lead thryp 
the channels to an anchorage. In erecting these lights 


’ the difficulty was to distinguish them. It would be a 


fatal error to mistake a light for one ten miles south, 
so plans had to be devised which would indicate to the 
mariner, by day or by night, his exact whereabouts. 

The first plan was to vary the number of lights, but 
this was soon given up as too elaborate. The twin 
lights at various points are relics of this experiment. 
Then an Englishman named Burrage worked out the 
plan of making each light flash a number. But it was 
soon found that it was not easy to count the flashes on 
a stormy night at sea, sothe third plan of varying sys- 
tems was tried, and has been adopted all over the 
world. 

It may not be obvious to the landsman, but it is to the 
sailors that each light must be as distinctive in the day 
time as at night. So the government engineers have had to 
exercise their ingenuity on this problem, and every 
light has its distinguishing marks. Some are left the 
natural color of the rock; others are painted black and 
white, or red and white, sometimes in thick horizontal 
bands, sometimes with slender rings. Then the way 
the keepers’ house, oil tank or fog horn is placed means 
much to the coasting skipper. In the publications of 
the coast survey the situation of every object connected 
with the station is described minutely. If a captain 
cannot identify a light beyond the shadow of a doubt 
by any of half a dozen details, there are usually as 
many more for him to fall back upon. 

The lighting power has been the subject of number- 
less experiments. Just now all sorts of lights are used. 
In some of the best lighthouses electricity is employed, 
but oil is the more general illuminant, because an oil 
light penetrates a hazy atmosphere better than anything 
else. For fogs all light stations are equipped to send 
out sound. Guns, whistles, trumpets, bells, and sirens 
have all been tried. Guns sound well but the report is 
too short. Whistles are too thin. Trumpets have 
worked well and are in very general use, but the steam 
siren is the best of all. This is a machine, worked by 
seventy pounds of steam pressure, which will arouse the 
temper of any man to a boiling point in the shortest 
possible time. The steam is driven into a stout cylin- 
der, which is stopped at the upper end by two disks, 
slotted identically. The inner is stationary, the outer 
disk revolves. When the two holes on the disks meet 
the steam issues in a blast that can be heard at least 
two miles away. Each light has a different signal, des- 
ignated by the intervals of sound and lengths of sound. 
Unfortunately the fog signal system is far from per- 
fect. In spite of all that skill can devise, at many 
stations, there are zones in which no sound is heard, or 
else it is heard so fitfully that its designating character 
becomes useless if not dangerous. 
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Notes of New Books. 





Supt. William J. Shearer, of Elizabeth, N. J., has ren-. 


dered another noteworthy service to public education in 
providing for grammar schools and the homes a serviceable 
text-book treating of Morals and Manners. There is a 
growing demand for the systematic instruction of the 
young in the essential elements of moral character and con- 
duct and the proprieties of life in civilized society. Dr. 
Shearer’s is the first really satisfactory book issued to meet 
this demand. Each chapter presents in attractive form one 
important phase of ethics, always keeping within the un- 
derstanding of a child of ten and at the same time holding 
the interest of readers of a more advanced age. Thought- 
provoking questions and suggestions for further study are 
appended to each chapter. Many of the topics here offered 
for consideration have never before in a book for school 
children received the attention their importance would seem 
to require. This is particularly true of the chapter on 
‘Manners in Business Matters.’’ Another good point in 
favor of the bookis that boys and girls will enjoy reading it. 
Dr. Shearer is to be congratulated on his success in supply- 
ing so valuable a text-book. May the sales be equally grati- 
fying to the author and his publishers. (Richardson, Smith 
& Company, 135 Fifth Avenue, New York.) 


We have had a personal interest in Cardinal Newman 
ever since we read, ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’’ and this must 
be the case with hundreds of thousands. A little volume of 
poems entitled The Dream of Gerontius, by him, will there- 
fore find many readers. It is inthe same serious strain, and 
has come to be mueh admired. It is a metrical meditation 
on death; and an imagination of the state of the soul after 
death. Very few could write on such a theme as this author 
could, and to many of us he has words of real conso'ation. 
(Longmans, Green & Company.) 


Lillie Hamilton French’s My Old Maid’s Corner is made 
up principally of sketches that have appeared in The Cen- 
tury. It is sane and sweet and sunny. ‘‘We cannot do 
much for the world, we old maids, but we can do this: We 
can keep an atmosphere about us in which the best of young 
hearts can grow’’ might be taken as the keynote of the 
book. The corner where, ‘‘the sky in its beauty seems so 
much nearer than the street,’’ actually exists near the 
heart ef things in New York city, it is said, and the people, 
the incidents, the experiences, best of all the cheery spin- 
ster who writes these sketches, are real. (The Century Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $1.00.) 


A Lieutenant Under Washington is a story that Everett T. 
Tomlinson has lately added to his list of historical fiction. 
In this the reader has achance to renew his acquaintance 
with two attractive characters who figured in.‘‘ Under Colo- 
nial Colors.’’ The scene has shifted from Canada to the 
Middle Colonies, during the campaign that included the bat- 
tles of the Brandywine and Germantown. The young lieu- 
tenant and his faithful attendant, the old trapper, have 
many adventures, due not only to the natural risks of war, 
but also to the plots of a treacherous scamp. The sense of 
mystery is well maintained thruout—till the story ends in 

ashington’s camp at Valley Forge. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. Price, $1.20.) 


Little Masterpieces of Science, edited by George Iles, is 
a collection of six, smail, finely printed and bound volumes, 
containing writings of famous investigators representing 
practically the whole field of science. In these books we 
not only get the truths of science, but we get them in popu- 
lar shape by those in the various lines most competent, to 
present them. In some cases the pages here reproduced 
have been abridged and a few a changes effected in the 
text. Here and there a technical term of an unusual kind 
is followed by a definition in brackets, or a translation is 
affixed to a foreign word. The notes prefixed to each chap- 
ter will be found very helpful. 

The authors drawn from for the volume on The Skies and 
the Earth are Richard A. Proctor, Simon Newcomb, Charles 
Young, Thomas H. Huxley. George Iles, Sir Charles Lyell, 
and Nathaniel S. Shaler. For the volume on Explorers the 
representatives are Christopher Columbus, Lewis and 

larke, Zebulon M. Pike, Charles Wilkes, Charles King, and 
John Wesley Powell. For The Naturalist, Charles Darwin, 
Alfred R. Wallace, Thomas H. Huxley, Leland O. Howard, 
and George Iles are drawn upon. Health and Healing is 
represented by the following M. D’s.: Sir James Paget, 
Sir J. R. Bennett, T. M. Prudden, G. M. Sternberg, Robson 
Roose, Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson, B. W. Rich- 
ardson, Buel P. Colton, and J. S. Billings. 

The Mind has for contributors John Fiske, James Sully, 
Francis Galton, William H. Hudson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Henry Maudsley, William B Carpenter, and Thomas H. 
Huxley. 

Invention and Discovery have for representatives Benjamin 
Franklin, Michael Faraday, Joseph Henry, Alexander 
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Graham Bell, Count Rumford, and George Stephenson. 
Each volume has a frontispiece portrait and there are other 
illustations showing various phases of science. (Doubleday, 
Page & Company, New York.) 


The Fortunes of Fifi, by Molly Elliott Seawell.—In this 
story the author takes the reader back tc the Paris of a cen- 
tury ago, and introduces him to the theater of that time. 
Fifi is a leading lady, with a mercurial disposition, who has, 
of course, her love affairs and her triumphs on the stage. 
Napoleon is one of the characters. The story is written in 
the sprightly vein for which this author is noted. It is one 
of the best of her stories. The illustrations in color are by 
= De 'Thulstrup. (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapo- 
is.) 


Very few authors have been read so widely as Horatio 
Alger, Jr. ‘‘ Phil the Fiddler,’’ ‘‘ Ragged Dick,’’ ‘‘Sink or 
Swim,’’ are some we remember tho we have to busy our- 
selves on books of a more solid nature. A boy who has 
read one of his books tries to get another. He became 
famous almost at once because he portrayed life as it really 
was, and yet showed that those who were ragged (for 
example), were not necessarily degraded. You read his 
‘Ragged Dick’’ and feel that he is kin to you, you are 
drawn to him and not repelled. Chester Rand is one of the 
best from his pen. (H. T. Coates & Company. Price, $0.80.) 


Half-a-Dozen Housekeepers, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. —It 
is unnecessary to say much in favor of a book for young 
people by this author. Several of her stories have become 
children’s classics and are found in every library for the 
young. The charm of Half-a-Dozen Housekeepers consists 
in the insight the author gives into the natural life of natu- 
ral people. The narrative is livened by Mrs Wiggin’s char- 
acteristically humorous sketches. The book is one that the 
young girl will read and then place among her dearest treas- 
ures of fiction. The pictures are by Mills Thompson, 
(Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. Price, $0.75.) 


The Young Man Entering Business, by Orison Swett Mar- 
den, ought to find a great manyreaders. We do not remem- 
ber reading any book that is more desirable for a young man 
to possess. It should be in every library accessible to young 
men. Employers could not invest their money better than 
by having copies to lend to their employees. A young man, 
on entering business, needs to study himself quite as much 
as the business to know his adaptedness and how to improve 
himself. These Mr. Marden is fully competent to unfold 
and he has done this in a most admirable manner; he means 
business from cover to cover. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $1.25.) 


In the series of Little French Masterpieces is issued a vol- 
ume of short stories by Honore de Balzac. It is translated 
by George Burnham Ives and edited by Alexander Jessup. 
{n his introduction Ferdinand Brunetiere says that these 
short stories, while not the best part of Balzac’s work, are 
the part best fitted to give a true and complete idea of his 
genius. Some of them are none the less masterpieces of 
their kind; they have characteristics and a significance not 
always possessed by their author’s long novels. This intro- 
duction is an excellent criticism of Balzac and will well pre- 
pare the reader to enjoy what follows. The book is beauti- 
fully printed, bound in blue cloth, and has a frontispiece 
portrait of Balzac. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Doctor Explains 
His Article in the Medical Magazine About Coffee. 


One of the most famous medical publications in the United 
States is the ‘ Alkaloidal Clinic’’ in a recent number of 
which an entertaining article on coffee by a progressive phy- 
sician and surgeon is published. In explaining his position . 
in the matter this physician recently said: $ 

‘*TIn the article in question I really touched but lightly 
upon the merits of Postum Food Coffee. I have had several 
cases of heart trouble, indigestion and nervousness where a 
permanent cure was effected by merely using Postum in 
place of coffee without any other treatment. 

“‘In my own family 1 have used Postum for three years 
and my children actually cry for it and will not be satisfied 
with any other beverage. Indeed they refuse to eat until 
they have had the customary cup of Postum, and as itisa 
rebuilder and does nothing but good I am only too glad to 
let them have it. 

‘To get the best results we boil the Postum at least 20 
minutes and it is then settled by adding a little cold water; 
then the addition of fresh cream makes a beverage I now 
prefer to the very best coffee.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Authorities are agreed that Postum is a worderfully quick 
and sure rebuilder. Ten days trial in place of coffee proves 
it. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The accused men have been held in stead a body of eleven regents. The pol- 


Assemblyman L. L. Davis has intro- 
duced in the New York legislature a bill 
providing for the proper sanitation, ven- 
tilation, and protection from fire of school 
buildings in villages and small cities. 
Plans for such buildings must be submit- 
ted to the health department and must 
provide for a change of fifteen cubic feet 
of air a person. 


The city of Washington is to have a 
business high school to cost $168,000. 
The school will do the work generaily 
— by the private commercial col- 
ege. 


The principals of the East Orange, N. 
J., public schools have petitioned that 
their term of office be for a term of 
years instead of for but one year, as at 
present. They have not asked for any 
specific length of term, but the inference 
is that it should be during competence 
and good behavior. Supt. Vernon L. 
Davey has endorsed the petition and will 
present it to the board of education. 


The annual meeting of the music de- 

artment of the New Jersey State 

eachers’ Association, at Trenton, was 
a great success. The demonstration of 
‘* Color Music for the Kindergarten,’’ by 
Mr. Batchellor, of Philadelphia, attracted 
considerable attention. The annual ad- 
dress of the president of the department, 
Mr. John Tagg, of Newark, told of the 
results of the department’s investiga- 
tions in the state. He criticised the 
charts in use, saying that the majority 
were neither helpful to the teacher, nor 
interesting to the children. He also 
urged the teachers tostudy the pedagog 
of music. In conclusion he advocat 
the introduction of the Tonic Sol-fa 
method as the basis of all music teach- 
ing. 


The work of the Catholic university, at 
Washington, is to be broadened, accord- 
ing to the statements of several officials 
of the church. The trustees have voted 
to add a department of pedagogy and a 
bureau of statistics in Catholic educa- 
tion. Scriptural instruction will be 
broadened and included under a new de- 
partment to be organized next year. A 
) sigs American history is to be en- 

lowed. 


The department of Child Study of the 
N. E. A. is taking active measures to in- 
sure a satisfactory exhibit at the St. 
Louis exposition. It desires that all per- 
sons attending the N. E. A., who are in- 
terested in child study in either a scien- 
tific or a practical way, shall have an 
opportunity to learn what is being done 
by all other students of children, and also 
how the work is done. To further this 
object the officers of the department de- 
sire to secure a complete exhibit of child 
study apparatus, outlines, syllabi, and 
methods of recording, using, and preserv- 
ing data. 

The officers of the department are: 
President, E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fitchburg, 
Mass. ; vice-president, Jennie B. Merrill, 
New York city; secretary, A. H. Yoder, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Five members of the board of educa- 
tion of West New York, N. J., have 
been arrested on —? of conspiracy 
and bribery preferred by a school prin- 
cipal. The complainant alleges that the 
accused conspired to defraud the town of 
West New York by aqvesmg to appoint 
him as principal of a school, to increase 
the salary of the position $100, and to 
receive the sum of $100 from the plaint- 
iff. The principal alleges that he paid 
the money to the board members in in- 
stallments, and that he entered into the 
— to expose the corruption of the 


$1,000 bail each, to await the action of 
the grand jury. 


J. Horace Landis, of Conshohocken, 
Pa., has been elected superintendent of 
the Montgomery county schools. 


Every one interested is invited to 
attend the second annual convention of 
the Religious Education Association in 
Philadelphia on March 2, 3, and 4. The 
general meetings will be devoted to three 
phases of the topic, ‘‘ The Bible in Prac- 
tical Life.’’? The Rev. Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, president of the Union Theo- 
logical seminary, will deliver an address 
on ‘‘The Annual Survey of Progress in 
Moral and Religious Education.’’ There 
will be departmental meetings in which 
the results of scientific investigation of 
the past year will be presented, and vari- 
ous methods of working out the prob- 
lems involved will be discussed. 


Three buildings of the Nurth Carolina 
Normal college, at Greensborough, have 
been destroyed by fire. Three hundred 
young women students were asleep in 
the dormitory when the fire was discov- 
ered but all escaped. The loss to the 
buildings exceeds £100,000. 


Catholic Views of Unification 
Bill. 

Representatives from forty German 
Catholic sy pom met recently to protest 
against the Lewis bill for the unification 
of the state school system. Alphonse G. 
Koelble, chairman of the law committee 
of the American Federation of Catholic 
Societies, said ir part: 

‘“‘The Catholics of this country, in 
addition to paying taxes for the support 
of the public schools, are paying out of 
their own pockets for the education of 
nearly 1,000,000 children, of which nearly 
100,000 are being educated in that way 
in Greater New York. If the Catholic 
schools were closed to-morrow and these 
100,000 children knocked for admission 
at the public schools, the people of New 
York would be a. reminded of what 
the Catholics of New York are doing for 
education. We believe in educating the 
American people in doing us justice. We 
have this platform. 

‘We are willing to have the city or 
state authorities examine our teachers 
or our pupils. If, at the end of each 
year, our pupils are able successfully to 
pass the examiration of the authorities 
and show thereby that we have turned 
out ~ as proficient as those of the 
public schools, then we say that we 
should be paid a reasonable sum for the 
work we have done. 

‘In other words, if we have educated 
to the proficiency required by the en 
schools one or fifty thousand children, 
then the state should pay to our schools, 
not for the religious education we give 
our children, but for the secular educa- 
tion we have given them. Our religious 
education will be in addition to the secu- 
lar education, and so long as we deliver 
the requisite secular education our reli- 
gious education should be no concern of 
the state.’’ 

The Rev. Father John S. Wynne said: 

‘*Up to this time politics has not en- 
tered the state school system, except in 
a small degree, but the bill of Senator 
Lewis will make the state school system 
a@ mere political machine. The bill in 
— gang: to abolish the present 

ard of State Regents, which is com- 
posed of men who are above politics and 
above religious I ag I think both 
the Catholics and the Protestants of this 
state are satisfied with the present board 
of regents. 

_ ‘Senator Lewis’s bill proposes to abol- 
ish the present board and elect in their 


iticians who are back of this bill are not 


willing to let this new board choose the © 


school superintendent. They want the 
selection of the superintendent them- 
selves. . 

‘In other words, they want to be in 
perfect control of the state school ma- 
chinery, with its immense patronage, 
and the disposition of some $40,000,000 
at their disposal. Catholics have reason 
to fear that the man they will choose for 
superintendent—and his identity is known 
to me—will be a mere tool of the _politi- 
cians, and that Catholics will, accordingly, 
be discriminated against. All we want 
is fair play. 

‘*As Catholic citizens, we want no 
privileges, but neither do we want to be 
discriminated against, and any fair- 
minded citizen, whatever his religious 
creed or political complexion, should be 
desirous of keeping politics out of the 
state school system, and this unification 
bill of Senator Lewis’s will mean nothing 
more than political graft.’’ 


Superintendents’ Round Table. 


The Round Table of Eastern Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania will hold its an- 
nual convention at Pittsburg Penn., on 
March 4 and5. The organization is com- 
posed of the school superintendents of 
that section of the country. It is ex- 
pected that 300 of the leading men of the 
two states will attend. The details of 
the convention are being —~% by a 
committee cousisting of Prof. F. D. 
Sensor, of grey Supt. J.M. Berkly, 
of Johnstown; and Supt.'J.{W. Canon, of 
New Castle, Pa. The guests of honor 
will be Deputy State Supt. Houck, of 
Pennsylvania, and ex-State Commissioner 
Corson, of Ohio. Both of them are to 
start shortly on the trips to the Holy 
Land which have been given them by 
the teachers of their respective states. 


Hearing on Lewis Bill. 


A hearing on the Lewis unification bill 
was given by the legislative committee 
on public education on February 9. The 
— al speakers were: President But- 
er, of Columbia; President Schurman, 
of Cornell; Bishop Doane, Secretary Par- 
sons, of the regents; Marcus T. Hun, of 
Albany, and ex-Supreme Court Justice 
Daly, of New York. Mr. Hun said the 
measure was unconstitutional. Bisho 
Doane and Mr. Parsons attacked the bill 
on similar lines, declaring that the pro- 
posal to have the legislature elect the 
first commissioner insured that for six 
years a political rather than an educa- 
tional system would prevail. 

A large number of written protests 
against the bill were presented. Among 
these was a letter from Jacob Riis, 
which said: 

‘‘ Make, in my name, the strongest 
protest against the dragging of our 
school system further into politics. Have 
we not suffered enough? I cannot be- 
lieve that the members of the legisla- 
ture, who are answerable directly to the 
people, will permit so deliberate a wron 
and so foolish an act from the point o 
view of statesmanship, of partisanship 
even, for it is entirely sure to react upon 
those who do it and put them under a 
load of popular displeasure. ’’ 





The value of five-grain antikamnia tab- 
lets consists in their rapid effect in alle- 
viating the suffering of the patient while 
endeavoring to rid himself of his neural- 
gia, rheumatism, fever, or la grippe. 
We have, in short, in this drug a most 
useful antidote to the two great symp- 
toms—pain and fever. — Medical Reprints, 
London, England. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The board of examiners has changed 
the date of the examination for license 
No. 1, which was to have been held on 
March 26 and 27 to June 2 and 3. 


The New York City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has adopted resolutions in favor of 
making length of service the basis of 
promotion. The resolution calls upon 
the board of superintendents to prepare 
an eligible list of teachers holding the 
higher licenses, such list to be made up 
according to the length of service in the 
New York city schools. The teachers’ 
interests committee has been instructed 
to investigate the organization of mixed 
classes and report the attitude of the 
board of education upon the subject. 
The committee on children’s interests 
has reported that the board of superin- 
tendents will hear the arguments of the 
association on the question of overwork 
as a result of the new course of study. 


The by-laws committee of the board of 
education has given its hearing on the 
bill dealing with pensions. The hearing 
was largely attended and all the points 
of graded pensions and the tax on sala- 
ries were discussed thoroly. It was prac- 
tically decided that the committee should 
frame a bill giving retirement on half- 
pay after thirty years’ service, with a 
tax of one per cent. on salaries. 


The Association of High School Teach- 
ers of English will meet in the hall of the 
board of education on Saturday, Feb. 20, 
at 10:30 A.M. The topic of the morning, 
‘*The Presumptive Equipment in English 
of Grammar School Graduates,”’ will be 
discussed by District Supt. John S. 
Haaren and Prin. Emma L. Johnston, 
P. S. No. 140, Brooklyn. 


Pres. Thomas Hunter, of Normal col- 
lege, condemned corporal punishment in 
a recent address. He said that at one 
time he had advocated corporal punish- 
ment as a means of sustaining ‘‘ weak 
teacners.’’ But he had come to realize 
that, as to the different forms of punish- 
ment, a mark could be erased, overtime 
could be made up, but for a blow there 
was no redress. Often innocent boys 
suffered, and punishment often made 
hypocrites of the guilty who did suffer. 

“* Corporal punishment, ’’ he concluded, 
“‘is often inflicted in a moment of irrita- 
tion or passion. Only a father or a mother 
has aright to punish a child, and no man 
— lay hands on another man’s 
child.”’ 


With the opening of the School of 
Pedagogy of New York university for 
its second term two new courses were 
inaugurated. Miss Caroline Haven be- 
gan a course on kindergarten methods. 
This aims to present a general survey of 
kindergarten methods, and will discuss 
the relation of the kindergarten to the 
school, the present status of the kinder- 
garten in this country, and it will also 
treat of special subjects. Miss Haven is 
the first woman to receive an appoint- 
ment on the faculty of the school. 

The second course is given by Percival 
Chubb, principal of the Ethical Culture 
high school, on the ‘‘ Methods of Teach- 
ing English.’’ The present enrollment 
of the school is 304, and besides there are 
more than 100 students who are taking 
courses in the school as university work. 


The board§of superintendents has given 
a hearing on the excess of home stud 
under the new course. Prin. Alida Wil- 
liams, of P. S. No. 33, Manhattan, and 
Prin. James Kiernan, P. S. No. 103, Man- 
hattan, were the principal speakers. 
They said that home work has increased 
to an alarming extent. Much of the 
trouble was laid to the introduction of 
the departmental system. Under this 
regime each teacher is a specialist and 


usually fails to consider the work other 
teachers assign, or else overestimates 
the pupils’ abilities. 

It was the opinion of the superintend- 
ents that each principal should be held 
strictly to account for allowing too much 
home work to be assigned. 


The Association of Women Principals 
of New York city has sent a letter to the 
officials of the N. E. A. aeons. 
against the change in date of the annual 
convention to June 28. The letter rec- 
ommends the fixing of a later date so 
that New York teachers may attend. 


A bill has been introduced into the 
legislature for the purpose of giving 
school teachers employed .in New York 
city the preference when appointments 
to principalships and assistant principal- 
ships are made. Senator McCabe, who 
introduced the bill, admits that it at- 
tacks the methods of Superintendent 
Maxwell. 

The measure provides that in order to 
be eligible for appointment as a princi- 
pal in any public school in New York 
city, a teacher must have had four years’ 
experience as a teacher in the public 
schools of New York, and in order to be 
an assistant principal three years’ ex- 
perience are required. 


Associate Superintendent Edson, who 
has charge of the exhibit of the New 
York city schools at the St. Louis ex- 
position, intends to show the educational 
activities of the various teachers’ asso- 
ciations in Greater New York. The 
president of each association has been 
asked to prepare a statement giving the 
names of the officers, duties of the 
officers and committees, time and place 
of regular meetings, average attendance, 
object of the association, and the work 
already accomplished. 


At the recent meeting of the New York 
section of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, Samuel S. Sadtler discussed ‘‘A 
Methed of Determining the Percentages 
of Aldehydes in Certain Essential Oils; ”’ 
Frederic S. Hyde spoke on ‘‘Graphitic 
Acid or Oxide;’’ Hugo Lieber demon- 
strated ‘‘ Radium and Radio-active Sub- 
stances,’’ and R. A. Worstall read a 
paper on ‘‘The Iodine Absorption of 
Spirits of Turpentine.’’ 


The resignation of Professor Mac- 
Dowell as head of the music department 
at Columbia university has attracted 
considerable notice on account of various 
unauthorized rumors in the daily press. 
To rectify erroneous impressions Profes- 
sor MacDowell has published a letter to 
the university trustees which contains 
criticisms of a general character and 
apply to schools as well as higher institu- 
tions. The letter reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

‘« Few colleges in the'United States con- 
sider the fine arts (except belles lettres 
and architecture) worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

The effect of this is very powerful, for 
most preparatory schools and women’s 
colleges have imitated the universities’ 
neglect of art, and thus the higher edu- 
cation in these institutions becomes in- 
complete and materialism chokes out 
idealism. 

I have tried to impress ‘the powers 
that be’ with the necessity of allowing 
no student to enter the university with- 
out some knowledge of the fine arts. 
Such knowledge may be very general and 
not technical. This would force upon the 
preparatory school the admission of the 
fine arts to its curriculum. The present 
ignorance of the incoming student de- 
mands a remedy if the courses in the 
fine arts are to give anything but the 
most oy? instruction. No student 
should attain his B.A. degree without 


passing in, at least, two courses of a 
faculty of fine arts.’’ 


The Academy of Political Science and 
Columbia university have co operated in 
arranging the following series of free 
public lectures. The subject of the course 
is ‘‘The Problems of Municipal Admin- 
istration,’’ and the lectures, which will 
be in Earl hall of the university, are 
given by the heads of departments under 
the Low administration. The dates of 
ed lectures and the subjects are as fol- 
ows: 

Feb. 26.—‘‘The Dock Department ’”’ 
(illustrated), McDougall Hawkes. 

March 4.—‘‘The Street Cleaning De- 
resol (illustrated), John McG. 

oodbu: 


ry. 

March 11.—‘‘ The Police Department,’’ 
Gen. Francis V. Greene. , 

March 18.—‘‘The Fire Department,”’ 
Thomas Sturgis. 

March 25.—‘‘The Board of Educa- 
tion,’’ C. C. Burlingham. 

April 1.—‘‘The Department of Chari- 
ties,’’ Homer Folks. 

April 8.—‘‘The Tenement House De- 
partment,’’ Robert W, De Forest. 

April 15.—‘‘The Health Department ’”’ 
(illustrated), Dr. Ernst Lederle. 

April 22,—‘‘ Bellevue and Allied Hos- 
pitals,”” John W. Brannan. 


Plea for Economy. 


Before the five hundred public school 
principals of the city Dr. Maxwell re- 
cently pleaded for economy on their part 
and thoroly described the financial con- 
dition of the board. He said in sub- 
stance: 

‘* A good deal of misunderstanding has 
arisen regarding the financial condition 
of the board of education, a condition in 
which we are allinterested. It seemed 
proper that I should take advantage of 
this opportunity to make a clear state- 
ment for your benefit. 

‘‘The board of education last Septem- 
ber asked for the general school fund 
$17,244,974.55. This fund is for such 
purposes as the payment of teachers’ 
salaries. The board of estimate and 
apportionment allowed us $16,300,883,49 
—a reduction of $964,091.06. 

‘In December a committee began to 
figure out how to distribute the money 
secured among the various activities of 
the board, and found that it was not 
enough to go around. I will use the fig- 
ures of Mr. Lummis, the chairman of the 
committee on finance. Taking the No- 
vember payroll as a_ basis, multiplying 
that by twelve, and adding in the increase 
which comes automatically under the 
Davis law, and adding $285,000 for the 
corporate schools, we find that the total 
cost is $15,854,484.21 for the day elemen- 
tary and high schools. ; 

‘We must allow $200,000 for salaries 
for new teachers to be appointed in 1904, 
to meet the inevitable increase of chil- 
dren in elementary and high schools, 
making the sum $16,054, 484.22. 

‘*We were allowed $16,300,000. Add 
to that an unexpended balance of $125,- 
000 from 1903 and other years, and state 
money fir training schools amounting to 
$40,970, and we have a total of $16,466, - 
858.49. Of that $412,371 28 is left for 
the special branches after subtracting 
the amount necessary for the mainte- 
nance of regular day schools. 

‘* We hoped to be able to make econo- 
mies of $100,000, which would leave a 
balance of. $512,371.28 for the evening 
schools, lectures, vacation schools, recre- 
ation centers, and playgrounds. We are 
going to give the evening schools $433, - 
715, and the lectures $60,000. This leaves 
an emergency balance for the year of 
$18,656 28. 

‘‘The board of education has taken the 
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ground that elementary day and high 
schools must be maintained at their full 
efficiency, no matter what else may suf 
fer. The evening schools and lectures 
will be maintained, but not at their for- 
mer standing. No money is left for 
recreation schools and playgrounds, 
which required more than $250,000 last 


year. 

‘The board of education has asked 
the city authorities for extra funds to 
run these important activities, and I can- 
not but believe that the city authorities 
will acquiesce. At least, I sincerely += 
they willde so. But in order to get the 
money for evening schools we must save 
$100,000 from the running expenses of 
the day elementary and high schools. 
Therefore, [ appeal to you, principals, 
who are responsible to the city for the 
schools and for the honor of the system, 
and ask you to throw no obstacles in the 
way of these economies, and I also appeal 
to you to sustain the board of education. 
Wiil you do it?’’ 


The Pension Fund. 


Plans for the new teachers’ pension 
system have been adopted by the New 
York City Teachers’ Association. The 
meeting of the delegates was somewhat 
stormy. The more important 1ecommen- 
dations approved follow: 

A permanent fund should be estab- 
lished, to consist of the unexpended bal- 
ances of the pension fund on December 
31, 1903; of all bequests or legacies here- 
after made for the benefit of the fund, 
and of all balances remaining unexpended 
at the end of each calendar year there- 
after. All members of the teaching and 
supervising staff should be required by 
law to pay monthly, one per cent. of 
their salaries into the retirement fund. 

A graded pension schedule should be 
established by which, after twenty 
years’ service, ten of which shal] have 
been in the New York city schools, teach- 
ers may be retired for physical or mental 
incapacity. The annuities for such teach- 
ers should bear the same ratios to the 
annuities allowed after thirty years’ ser- 
vice as the number of years of service 
bears to thirty years of service. Any 
members of the teaching supervision 
staff who has served thirty years, twen- 
ty of which shall have been in the New 
York city schools, should be retired upon 
application. 

Absence from duty, when approved by 
the same authorities as now, should be 
excused with pay for the following rea- 

.sons: (a) personal illness; (b) death in 
the immediate family; (c) quarantine; 
(d) compulsory attendance at court; ex- 
cept, that absence due to serious and 
prolonged illness or injury sustained or 
disease contracted directly thru the per- 
formance of duty should be excused with 
full pay. 

The board of education shall use not 
more than twenty-five per cent. of the 
money deducted for absence in any one 
year. There shall be no increase in the 
present pension rates. The yearly annui- 
ties in any one year shall not exceed the 
income for that year. All retirements 
shall be made at the end of the school 
term. 

That all applications for retirements be 
accompanied by certificates of the exam- 
ining physicians of the board of educa- 
tion, stating that applicants are physi- 
cally and mentally incapacitated. 

The five-day rule shall be abrogated. 

Now all the teachers of Greater New 
York are united in their pension propo- 
sals, except upon one question. The New 
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York City Teachers’ Association does not 
believe that a teacher should receive 
fifty per cent. of his salary while in re- 
tirement, but that teachers should re- 
ceive not more than $1,000, and princi- 
pals not more than $1,500. This is the 
law now. i 


Chicago News. 


Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, 
recently proposed to the school manage- 
ment committee that school children be 
permitted to visit the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute with their teachers during school 
hours. Trustee Brennan, of the board 
of education, objected vigorously to the 
‘‘shocking”’ pictures displayed at the 
institute. He declared that no child is 
benefited by gazing on the pictures and 
marbles on exhibition. He won his point, 
in a measure, for the committee post- 
poned action. 


Architect Mundie, of the Chicago 
board of education, has tendered his res- 
ignation. The civil service commission 
will be notified to hold a competitive ex- 
amination for an architect tosucceed Mr. 
Mundie. 


The educational budget for 1904 was 
assed at the last meeting of the Chicago 
oard of education. It gives no increase 

in salaries to engineers and janitors, 
gives the regular advance to superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, and office 
employes, and slightly reduces the nor- 
mal school appropriation. Evening 
schools are to run five months. Ten new 
kindergartens, five new manual training 
and three new household art centers are 
provided for. 


Miss Elizabeth W. Murphy, principal 
of the Ogden school, Chicago, has been 
— principal of the Franklin evening 
school. 


Prin. Harry T. Baker, ofthe Chicago 
Normal Practice school, has had his 
salary increased to $1,700. 


Superintendent Cooley, has presented 
a report on fire drills to the board of edu- 
cation. It calls for regulardrills at each 
dismissal, with extra practice in mild 
weather. The nearest doorways and 
stairs are always to be used and lines of 
pupils are never to cross. 


Miss Margaret Byrne has retired from 
service, after teaching for forty years in 
the Chicago schools. Superintendent 
Cooley declared at a meeting of the 
board of education that such a record 
was phenomenal and indicated both effi- 
cient work on the part of the teacher and 
appreciation on the part of the school 
officials. The beard expressed its ap- 
preciatlon in a formal notice. 


Recent Deaths. 


Prof. Hermann Edward von Holst, of 
the University of Chicago, died in Frei- 
berg, Germany, on Jan. 20. Prof. von 
Holst was the seventh in order of senior- 
ity among the 300 faculty members of 
the university. He was born in 1841, at 
Fellin, in Livonia. In 1860 he entered 
the University of Dorpat, and in 1865 re- 
ceived his Ph. D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. In 1867 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet criticising the Russian 
political system, and as a result only es- 
caped ending his days in Siberia by 
coming to the United States. — 

On reaching New York, Prof. von 
Holst was compelled to work as'a day 
laborer until he found tutoring and news- 
paper work to do. In 1872, however, he 
was called to the chair of American his- 
tory and constitutional law at the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg. In 1874 he was 
appointed professor ordinarius of modern 
history at the University of Freiburg, a 
position he ‘held until he became the 
head of the department of history at the 
University of Chicago, in 1892. 
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Miss Mattie J. Connolly, a teacher in 
the Knappschool, Somerville, Mass., died 
on Feb. 5. She was a graduate of the 
Somerville schools and had been teaching 
for several years. 


Prof. A. W. Palmer, head of the de- 
partment of chemistry at the University 
of Illinois, died on February 3 at Cham- 
paign, Ill. Professor Palmer was gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois in 
1883 and received the degree of doctor of 
science from Harvard in 1886. In 1889, 
he became professor of chemistry at the 
University of Illinois. Since 1895, he 
has been in —— of the state chemical 
water survey of Illinois. 


James S.. Barrell, for more than 
twenty years master of the Harvard 
grammar school, at Cambridge, Mass., 
died on Feb. 5. He was one of the best 
known schoolmen in New England. 


New England. 


The Boston school board has voted to 
appoint an instructor of household science 
and arts in the normal and high schools 
at $1,200 per year. 


Superintendent Seaver, of Boston, has 
presented the name of Miss Ellen C 
Sawtelle, of Newton Highlands, for mas- 
ter of the Hancock school, to succeed the 
late Lewis H. Dutton. 


Superintendent Seaver, of Boston, has 
made the. following appointments: Rob- 
ert E. Burke, of Boston, master of the 
normal school; Frederick C. Adams, of 
Providence, junior master of the Me- 
chanic Arts High school; Elizabeth P. 
Palmer, special teacher of household 
science and arts in the Roxbury High 
school; Charles B. Howe, instructor in 
the Mechanic Arts High school; Helen J. 
McShane, special teacher of French in 
tne Roxbury High school. 


Massachusetts Annuity Guild. 


Supt. Gorton A. Southworth, of Som- 
erville, Mass., president of the Massa- 
chusetts Annuity Guild, has issued a 
statement showing that the institution 
isin a flourishing condition. The guild 
is for the benefit of teachers who thru 
failing health, advancing years, or for 
other causes, are obliged to drop out of 
school work. his a 

The excellent condition of the finances 
is shown by the statement that if ‘‘it 
were immediately disbanded it could re- 
turn to its members all the money es 
have paid in.’”’ Forty per cent. of all 
money received from current assess- 
ments, together with whatever money 
or property is received from other 
sources, except the income from the 
fund itself, goes to the permanent fund. 

This fund already amounts to nearly 
$70,000, and is increasing at the rate 
of between $9,000 and $10,000 a year. 
The entire income from the fund, to- 
gether with sixty per cent. of the amount 
received from current assessments, less 
five per cent. retained for current ex- 
penses, goes to the payment of annu- 
ities. 

The by-laws permit a teacher to leave 
the profession at any time, for any 
reason, and still continue a member of 
the guild. Another feature, especially 
to the advantage of young teachers, pro- 
vides that no one can become an annuit- 
ant till he has been a member seven 
years, and has paid into the treasury a 
sum equal to thirty annual assessments, 
or in lieu thereof allows the guild to re- 
tain twenty Pp cent. of his annuity 
when due until the twenty per cent. an- 
nually retained shall have canceled the 
balance due the guild. Again, noteacher 
can become a member who has taught 
more than fifteen years. Complete in- 
formation can be obtained from George 
M. Wadsworth, 23 Monroe street, Som- 
erville, Mass 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. ? oe ; 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
df 


Positions filled, 6,400. 














1. Admits to membership only the better class of 
teachers—registration fee returned to others at once. 
z. Returns fee if unable to place members b Se ‘. 
3. Makes specialty of placing teachers in 
— and in the West. ——- salaries paid = 
Has numerous calls to fi sitions for next year 
~anel have first class teachers for these positions. 
5. Is conducted by experienced educators. 


Ag ency . Address 32731 14th Ave., S. E, Minneapolis, Mian. 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


fifteenth year under one manager. Has supplied HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS with ex- 
cellent positions, now receiving advance calls for teachers for September, 1904. Has filled college 
positions in 1903 from Maine to Florida also school positions in thirty-six states. High grade 
ositions and small registration list guarantees carefu = _—— and earnest work. Send for 


anual and reference list. Don't waste time. Begin n 
H.S. KELLOGG, Mar.. 31 Union Sq., (Bway cor. 16th St.,) N. Y. Phone 5896 J. Gramercy 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
208 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapo lis. 
583 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third Sty. Portland. 
430 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


The SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(Established 1891 by Present Manager) RALEIGH, N.C. 
BRANCH AGENCIES_Kichmond, Atlanta, St. toute, Fort Smith 
Offers best advantages to teachers wishing to locate in the South or South-West. 
CHARLES J. PARKER, Mear., Raeieu, N. C, 


Minneapolis 
Geachers” 














TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn SE 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors pe vipeiaste 8, Assistants, Tutors 
pay i for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good ools to Parents. Call 

r Address Mrs. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ anand 
23 Union 3 sod "a York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, (Bide 
9 
ISthe time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day 
PGNOR i, atienseen, to. 
24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 
378 Wabash 
Nineteenth Year. Best School d Colleges 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. neteonord nares x oo gp aes acelin 
Western Office: Los Angeles. Ye 
Orville J. Orsborn, Mer. 
a Mo. 


cHic Rico 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NOW 
Educational Bureau 
thre ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ine. ciicsso 
er Book containing valuable information Free} 
WARRENSBURG TEACHERS AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
Joun C. Rockwetut, Manager. 




















Aids teachers in securing positions at small cost. 
Aids Schools and Colleges in securing the BEST 
teachers, Free. 

_ Good positions await competent teachers. One reg- 
Reliable istration fee until position is secured. 





Prompt. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 

F amous 
Equipp 
wee Chainless 
ro pel Bi 
= icycles 
All Standard Chain Models 
Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 
“Columbia” 

“Tribune ” 

“Cleveland” 

“Crawford” 

Departm 

Mesteage 


“ Crescent ” 
“Monarch” 
“ Rambler” 
“ Imperial ” 


Catalogues 
free at our 
10,000 dealers’ 
stores, 

or 

any 

one ; 
Catalogue/f 
mailed 

on 

receipt 

ofa , 
two-cent ¥ 





NEW YORK 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


150 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 


Supplies schools with teachers, Pe 
teachers with positions by a new an 
equitable plan which does away with com- 
missions. 

Buys and sells schools and school prop- 
erty of every kind. 


Correspondence is solicited 
WILLIAM E. DRAKE, MANAGER 





WANTS COMPETENT TEACHERS tor applications received 
DIRECT from School Officials. Terms reasonable and member- 
ship fee not necessary. NOW is the time tosend for new Manual 


DIXON 
TEACHERS 
BUREAU 

HE BEST 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


THREE PuBiic ScHoot VAcANcIEs, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 





Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- | 


cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau) Harrispura, Pa. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


614 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Leading agency for the SOUTH and SOUTHW WEST. ne ommends C 
desirable positions. Write for application blank. M. C. V ICKERS, teen ta duane ei 


f A \ Tk RN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Agency — 
Fetabicnea 100 MiSSE.F. FOSTER, Mer. 
ee will confer a favor by mentioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL wher 
communicating with advertisers, 











and enroll forvacancies always on hand. Established 24 years ‘| 


NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 
RE END ACS TE CAS 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-568 BROADWAY 





| MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, DIRECTOR 


| SEND FOR CATALOG 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JULY 7-AUG. 19, 1904 
Great variety of Courses for Teachers of All 
Grades. Inexpensive Living. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 


The Registrar. Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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write for information. 

Miss MaRIon Storrs, Mansfield 
Centre, Conn --Your telegram in- 
forming me: f my election at Cur- 
wensville is received, a d I leave 
for therg to- sorrow. I thank you 
for getting me this position. 





Dr. J. K. Liaut, City Supt., 
Belleville, Ill.—I accept Dr. Flick- 
ing~r’s proposition, and will move 
my family to Lock Haven next 
week, 

Prov, C. E. Sisson, Principal. 
Normal Commercial Department, 
State Normal School California, 
Pa.—I am delighted with the op- 
portunities here; and I wish to 
thank you again for getting me 
this position. 

Pror. GLEN V. Brown,Natural 
Sciences, High Sch ol, Wilming- 
ton, Del. I agocaciate your ef- 
forts both at S ——and at Wil- 
mington: and I enclose herewith 
check for commission on the latter 
position. 





Miss NELLIE E. Turner, Clifton 
Springs, N. Y.-You have been 
very considerate in my case; and 
I appreciate my election by the 
prseee and trustees at Kutz- 
own. 


Supt. J. I. Ross, Lower Merion 
Township, Montgomery County, 
Pa.—Although I am about to leave 
here, my interest in these schools 
will not cease. I hope you wi 


‘| interest in my 





AT THE TOP 


“Room at the top” is a trite phrase, but it has a double meaning. 
To the young, it signifies that few reach the top. To the more exper- 
ienced it imphes that at the top the field of opportunity and usefulness 
is so extensive that ib never becomes crowded. .’. ., .°. The latter 
meaning applies especially to the field of teaching. In the lower levels, 
applicants are numerous, and home talent have the preference. In the 
more advanced grades of work, opportunities are numerous, applicants 
are few, and new ideas are wanted. 
the best public school vacancies, the best normal schoel vacancies, and 
the best college vacancies, in Pennsylvania, were filled directly through 
this Agency. Ina sense, we have reached ‘the top.’ Atany rate, op- 
portunities are innumerable, and we are lonely. Come and juin us, and 
we will help you. Our field is broad and varied. Come to see us, or 


*. .. .. During the past year, 


continue to serve them faithfully. 
You have sent us twelve of our 
strongest teachers. 


Supr. F. E. Fiickincer, Ply- 
mouth, Pa.—I am indebted to you 
for my election to the principal- 
ship at Sewickley; and will settle 
for the same when I call to see 
you. 








Prin. O. H. GorpinizR, Troy, 

Pa.—I certainly qnggectate your 

half, and I can 

trathfully say that you have done 

more for me in a month than—— 
Agency has done in ten years. 


Pror. A. D. Horton, Instructor, 
Allegheny College, Meadville. Pa. 
—I have been a member of several 
agencies in the past; but none of 
them have shown me the intelli- 

ent, personal attention that you 
fave. I am pleased with our 
success. 


Dr. Joun A. SHOTT Carthage. 
Ill.—Dr. Ferguson of Westminster 
College has informed me of my 
election. I had no correspondence 
with them before my election, 
hence your recommendation 
must have done the work. 


Dr. SELDIN J. Corrin, Registrar, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.— 
I shall continue to name you first 
to those who seek a reliable agen- 
cy for advancement. You have 
done a noble work in the State 
Legislature. 





THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 12 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Footprints of Columbus in Spain—Illust’d, Frederick A. Ober 
A Watch witha History—Illustrated, - - - WN.S. lds 
4 Journey Among the Stars—Lllustrated, - Frank W. Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem, - -_ - Eben E. Rexford 
Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met —Lilust’d, Hezekiah Bu'terworth 


In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem, - - - Minna Irving 
Nature’s Chronometer—lIllustrated, - - 4. M. Albaugh 
Abandoned Farms—I)lustrated - Howard W. Coggeshali 


The Three Oregons—Illustrated, - - - Alfred Holman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled Tlustrated, George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illustrated, - Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—Ilustrated, - Kathleen L. Greig 
Tne Mazamas I[lusirated, - - = = Will G. Steel 
When Mother Goes Away-Poem, - - -_ = Joe Cone 
A Little Bit of Holland—Illustrated, - - Charles b, Wells 
The Romance of Reality Illustrated, - - Jane W. Guthrie 
The War Eagle—Illustrated, - - - -_ Mary L. Austin 
Under Mexican Skies Illustrated, - - Marin B. Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter—Illustrated, - - - Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories - Illustrated: 
Fort Putnam, - - - - - William J. Lampton 
Charter Oak Chair, -_- - - - Bessie H. Dean 
The Confederate White House,- - ~- Herbert Brooks 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room 11A, 7 East 42d Street, New York 


SEs a 











National Educational Bureau 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

















ey 


AN INVALUABLE NEW BOOK 


PRACTICAL and ARTISTIC BASKETRY | 


By LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY 
The First Book Published on Basketry, Designed Expressly for Teachers and Schools 


—_- 


ne ee 


CONTENTS Basketry and Raffia Work is now 
seniediadiiian a Dy of the New Course of Stud 
c . of the Schools of Greater New Yor 
Restatry in the Public and ——~ other cities. This is the 
Schools. ‘ only book published which will meet ‘ 
Material—Imported & Native. anne? RS rere te the requirements of school use. 


a rnagtedlin ey Coys 
~ AR it ss ae, 


Boards of Education, although un- 
able to buy material, would gladly 
put industrial work in the course of 
study if the pupils could gather 
their own supply from the fields. 
_ There is an abundance of material 
in nae every section (such as 

rm Husks, Straw, Cardboard, 
Willow, Grasses, Pine Needles, etc.) 
from which to draw without calling 


Rattan Work. Mats, Baskets, 
Birds’ Nests, Handles, Covers. 
Common Willow Twigs. How 

to prepare and manufacture. 
—— e onge _—- Raffia. 
raiding for different purposes, 
Hats, Bags, Pillows, and various 
other Articles, both Artistic and 
Useful. 


Combination of Rattan and 
Raffia. Baskets of Various 
Shapes and Sizes. A great many 


Indian Stitches used. 


How to Make Baskets and 
Other Articles, from Native 
Material. Cattail Leaves; Flags 
and Rushes; Straw, Corn Husks, 
Grasses, Pine Needles; Palmetto, 


Cedar, and Willow Bark. 


The Work Carefully Graded 





in the aid of the importer. 


embodied in any other book. 


for Public Schools. Baskets. 
Coloring. Cloth, 12mo, Price $1.00 net. 
Cord Work. Postage 10c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, : : : 


61 East Ninth Street, New York 


_The instructions given for the 
different kinds of work are simple, 
direct, and plain, and are accom- 

anied by working designs illustrat- 
ing exactly each method and pattern. 
The valuable material included on 
“Cord Work’’ covers a field not 


The work is profusely illustrated 
with drawings and photographs of 
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. 
Conauitblc AA so, 


Embroideries 


New Edgings, Insertions, Allovers, 
Galons, Panels, Medallions 
and Flouncings. 


Embroidered I.inen Waist Patterns. 


New Linen Robe Dresses, 
with waist trimmings complete. 


Our Own Importation 
White Embroidered Batiste Robes 


in openwork and blear combinations. 


Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


wanted in every city and townin United States 
not ye represented. Educational institution. 
Spare time only. State fully occupation, age, 
schooi training, time available, references. 
Address Institute, P 0. Box 158, Madison Ave., 
New York City. 











CITIES AND 
RESuR 
South, 

A Southeast, 
Southwest, 
Calitoonia, 
aliforn: 
Cub 


TS 


f_ Pullman Praw- 
ing and State- 
room Sleeping 
‘ars: Dining, 
Library and Observation Cars of the 
Highest Standard. The Route of the 

ashingion & Southwestern 

Limited and Sunset :Limited 
Ncw York and New Orleans, Los Angeles, 


and San Francisco, 
The Southern’s Palm Limited 
Bow York ana St. Au 
NEW YORK OFFICES 471.8 118 Broadw 
ALnxX. &. THWEATT, Lastern P: 





School Officers’ Association. 


At the recent annual convention of the 
Public School Officers’ Association of 
Tennessee, more than a hundred mem- 
bers being in attendance at Nashville, 
addresses of welcome were made by 
State Supt. S. A. Mynders and Supt. R. 
L. Jones, of Hamilton county. 

In his annual address Pres. A. J. 
Brandon, of Tullahuma, spoke of the 
fact that the association was in line with 
the great onward movement. Those 
teachers who did no: take part in this 
movement must necessarily be limited 
in usefulness. The association had done 
more for the public schools of Tennessee 
than anything else. He said that the 
greatest need was the improvement of 
teachers. 

All the county superintendents gave 
reports These were as a who'e good 
and were a source of much encourage- 
ment to the association. The report of 


city schools revealed greatly improved|y J 


conditions over those of a year ago. 

Governor McMillin addressed the asso- 
ciation and advocated the consolidation 
of the country schools and the changing 
of the schoo! age from six to seven. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, The trained teacher and 
trained supervisor are the vital forces in 
any school system, and 

Whereas, The educational development 
of our state demands, in increasing 
numbers, thoroly trained directors and 
teachers; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the policy 
of the Peabody board in providing the 
professional training of teachers, that we 
urge the continuance and permanent en- 
dowment of the Peabody college for 
teachers at Nashville, the restoration of 
the scholarships in the Southern states 
and the encouragement of state efforts in 
the professional training of teachers. 

Resolutions were also passed endorsing 
the consolidation of rural schools, and 
the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., M. R. M. Burke, of Athens; Vice- 
Pres., C. P. Jester, Humboldt; Treas., 
P. L. Harned, Clarksville; Sec’y, Claude 
J. Bell, Nashville. 


A Personally-Conducted Tour. 


To any teacher who may be contem- 
plating a trip abroad for next summer, 
the announcement that County Supt. 
Elmer C. Sherman, of South Orange, N. 
J., will personally conduct a party thru 
Europe should prove welcome. Mr. Sher- 
man will take only a small party and any 
one who joins it will get the greatest 
possible amount of good out of the trip. 

Mr. Sherman has arranged an extreme- 





ly interesting tour. It will include Scot- 
land, Foi of England, including two 
cathedral towns and the Shakspere coun- 
try, Holland, the Rhine, Switzerland, 
Paris, and London, the party will sail on 
July 2, and the trip will cover ten 
weeks, 

As there is room for only three more 
in the party, those interested should 
write at once. 

To all who know Mr. Sherman the an- 
nouncement that he is to conduct this 
party is a sufficient guarantee that it 
will give satisfaction to its members. 
The mention of a few of the places to be 
visited shows the broad and extensive 
character of theexcursion. Among these 
are Glasgow, Edinburgh, Durham, York, 
Antwerp, Amsterdam, Cologne, May- 
ence, Heidelberg, Strassburg, Lucerne, 
Interlaken, Geneva, Paris, London, Ox- 
ford, Stratford, Warwick. Detailed in- 
formation can be obtained by addressing 
Mr. E. C. Sherman, South Orange, 


$25.40 to Atlanta and Return. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, account 
meeting Department of Superintendence, 
National Educational Association, Feb- 
ruary 23 to25 Tickets on sale at New 
York at the above rate, port yor Feb- 
ruary 20, 21, and 22, and good returning 
until February 27, inclusive. Apply to 
ticket agents in New York or Brooklyn. 


The Southwest Limited Chicago to Kansas 
City. 
Via The St. Paul Road. 


The Southwest Limited via the new 
Short Line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, Chicago to Kansas 
City, has taken its place with The Pioneer 
Limited, Chicago to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and The Overland Limited, 
Chicago to Omaha and San Francisco, 
among the famous trains of America. 

These trains offer excellence of service 
and equipment not obtainable elsewhere. 
There are many reasons for this one of 
which is the fact that this railway owns 
and operates its sleeping, dining, library, 
parlor and other cars, thereby securing 
an excellence of service not obtainable 
elsewhere. If you are going West it is 
worth while to write for descriptive 
folder. 

W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York. 


The Southern Educational Bureau. 

This bureau, which already locates 
more teachers than any other agency in 
the South, wil! have branch offices this 
year in Richmond, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
and Fort Smith. Write for full particu- 
lars to CHARLES J. PARKER, General 
Manager, Raleigh, N. C. 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s 
Good gh Printed—Fine Paper-—-Half- 
Leather Bindi 


—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good 


to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Oagatogue Free— 
Send for one. 


Literal 
The Best Translations 
New Copyri af Introductions—New Type— 


Paper— und—Convenient for the 


Pocket--Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





The Prang Educational Company 


Drawing Books and Mate- 
rials for Public Schools 


——Catalogue sent 


Boston Office 
110 Boylston Street 


New York 
5. W. 18th Street 


on application—— 


Chicago 
203 Michigan Avenue 
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BAD BLOOD 


“T had trouble with my bowels which made my 
blood impure. My face was covered with pimples 
which no external remedy could remove. I tried 
your Cascarets and great was Li when the 

imples disappeared after a month’s steady use. 

Phave recommended them to all my friends and 
quite a few have found relief.” 

C. J. Pusch, 967 Park Ave., New York City, N. Y. 





Best For 
The Bowels 






They WORK WHILE You gLeef 


Pleasant. Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk.’ The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back 









Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 600 
<> Fee 
Price 
BUTTER AT COST 
P.O. BOX 289 TEL 2461 CORTLANDT 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
QMds Att 
Cl 5-Ls. Lors 
Ore. ReGcutar 
33 CENTS 
The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 
St. Denis Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 












The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 














ENNEN'S faicin 
ST 


“A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
sub stitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 





Get Mennen’s (the original), 
eanen's {the original)» GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





A Remarkable Statement. 


The abstract from the Annual State- 
ment of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York published to-day 
merits more than the passing attention 
of the reader. The figures of the opera- 
tions of this great Company for the year 
1903 are so enormous that it becomes 
difficult to appreciate their true magni- 
tude. Out of an income, from all sources 
of more than $77,000,000 the Company 
paid back to its members $32,727,780 01 
and for all other accounts $16,079,835.98 
making the total disbursements for all 
a or nearly $49,000,000. 

The Company’s assets have attained the 
unprecedented amount of $401,821,661.66, 
of which it holds as a legal reserve for 
all its policies nearly $340,000,000, and 
maintains over and above this last men- 
tioned amount a contingent guarantee 
fund of more than $59,000,000. 

It is not easy to conceive of any insti- 
tution which can offer more substantial 
evidences of absolute security to those 
who contemplate insuring their lives. 


Three Gateways to the West. 


Since the Southwest Limited, the new 
electric-lighted train of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, has been 
placed in service, Chicago to Kansas 
City, this company offers the best of 
train service to the West through three 
important = ansas City, 
Omaha, and St. Paul. 

The Pioneer Limited, Chicago to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, for years has been 
the most popular train between these 
cities. 

The Overland Limited, Chicago to 
Omaha and San Francisco, is the most 
famous of transcontinental trains through 
Omaha. 

The Southwest Limited, Chicago to 
Kansas City, with its standard and com- 
partment sleepers, library-observation 
cars, and other excellent equipment, 
offers travelers to the Southwest better 
service than they have heretofore en- 
joyed. Folders and booklets free. 

W. S. Howell. General Eastern Agent, 

381 Broadway, New York. 


California, 


For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 
gan Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


The St. Valentine’s greeting of the 
Pope Manufacturing Company to lovers 
of nature was a beautiful creation of 
water color. There was a handsome 1904 
bicycle girl for the center surrounded by 
the sunshine of an opening spring. If 
you want one free just drop a postal to 
the Pope Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., or Chicago, III. 

Rest and Health for Mother and Child 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH. 
ERS for THUTR OHTLDREN WHILE TRETHING 

1TH P. SUCCESS. It SOOTHE* the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
OUEES WIND COLIC. and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mire. Winslow’s *oothing 


Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents s 
bottle. 








sre like Sapolio-They waste 
‘them-selves to make the world 





All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difficulty is experienced in clear- 
ing the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
pollutes the breath, deranges the stom- 
ach and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional—alterative and tonic. 

“I was afflicted with catarrh. I took 
medicines of different kinds, giving each 
a fair trial; but gradually grew worse until 
I could hardly hear, taste or smell. I then 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking five bottles I was cured and 
have not had any return of the disease 
since.” EvGENE ForBEs, Lebanon, Kan. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures catarrh—it soothes and strength- 
ens the mucous membrane and builds 
up the whole sysicin. 





Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That’s why it 
lasts so. It wears as thin 


as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 








Extra fine imported 
5 6=piece 
China Gea Set 








with an order for 2 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teasand Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
33c. a lb., or 50-2 0z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc.. or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. ©. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
81-38 Vesey Street, New York 




















Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods i: 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
spectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance fer visiters 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE and TERRITORY 


Papers of 750 words wanted covering the topic. 

cial awards for the best. For particulars 

address Competition, P.O. Box 158, Madison Ave., 
New York City. 








Comfort in Travel 


Is realized to the highest degree when 
traveling on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Mutual Lite 


Insurance Company of New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipentr 





Abstract of Statement, December 31, 1903 
Income for Year 1903, .  . $77,333,712 76 
Paid to Policy-holders, . . = 32,727,780 o1 
Legal Reserves,etc., . . 339,826,818 00 
Guarantee & Dividend Funds, 61,994,843 66 
Assets, . . . «.  «. 401,821,661 66 


“Insurance in Force, : 1,4.4.5,228,681 oo 
“Increase of Insurance, . 104,480,022 00 
Annuities in Force, 25449,631 81 
Increase of Annuities, .. 286,228 50 


*Insurance written, but not yet paid for, excluded 





During its existence of sixty-one years this Company has paid back to its 
membership—from the funds accumulated for their benefit—more than 


Six Hundred and Thirty Millions of Dollars 


or nearly Two Hundred Millions more than 
the largest amount so returned by any similar organization. 
Notwithstanding the distribution of this vast sum ii is the 


First Life Insurance Company in the World 


to accumulate for the benefit of its membership assets exceeding 


Four Hundred and One Millions of Dollars 


For information as to plans and rates, apply to 


CHARLES H. RAYMOND & CO. 


Managers for Metropolitan District, 26 Liberty Street, New York 
OR AT THE 


HEAD OFFICES OF THE COMPANY 
NASSAU, CEDAR, WILLIAM AND LIBERTY STREETS, NEW YORK 








